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We extend cordial greetings to the mem- 
bers of the industry present at the 
Convention of the National Confectioners 
Association. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 





FLAVOR in CANDY and OTHER CONFECTIONS 
is the ELEMENT of HIGHEST SALES VALUE 


Our flavoring materials supply highest sales 
value because the purity of our Essential 
Oils ‘and the scientific basis on which our 
Flavors are created are backed by 136 years 
of uninterrupted work in our field. 

We have FLAVORS for all 


purposes and solicit inquiries 
and trial orders. 





DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 VARICK STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches: CHICAGO + ST.LOUIS + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES 
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“The integrity of the house is reflected in the quality of its products” 
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A Century 
of Service 


The ability to make fine machinery cannot be acquired overnight. Realizing 
this, the LEHMANN organization is justly proud of the enviable record it has 
established by its one hundred years of service to users of chocolate, cocoa 
and confectionery equipment throughout the world. What greater assurance 
of satisfaction could any concern possibly offer its customers than this cen- 
tury-long background of continuous experimentation, development and 
achievement? Such a record is a positive guarantee that the present 
LEHMANN line is as nearly perfect as human endeavor can make it, offering 
highest efficiency, surprising economy and greater production of quality 
goods. A wealth of experience is at your disposal when you consult 
LEHMANN engineers regarding your methods of manufacture. In availing 
yourself of this service, you are in no way obligated, but you are assured of 


courteous and capable assistance. 


J. M. LEHMANN CoO., Inc. 


CHOCOLATE, COCOA and CONFECTIONERY 





Factory: MACHINERY of EVERY DESCRIPTION General Offices: 
LYNDHURST 248 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW JERSEY Established 1834 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Convention Greetings! 


REETINGS to you members of the 
Candy Industry and Allied Trades, at- 
tending the 51st Annual N. C. A. Con- 
vention and the 11th Annual Exposition! May 
your sojourn be a gratifying and enjoyable one! 

The growing confidence and optimism which 
are widely prevalent in the Confectionery and 
Allied Industries should warm the hearts of all. 
We trust that you will obtain much information 
and inspiration of immeasurable value from the 
convention discussions and the accompanying 
Exposition. 

May we especially urge the manufacturers to 
support the ‘‘Supply Field’’ by visiting their 
booths and giving them full consideration. 
These exhibitors who provide the industry with 
its equipment, supplies, ingredients, and serv- 
ices are contributing no small amount to the 
Association both in financial support and their 
development toward improvement in produc- 
tion methods and materials. 

Members of the Allied Trades are in a posi- 
tion greatly to assist the manufacturers in meet- 
ing their individual problems, hence a thorough 
study of their exhibits and discussion with their 
representatives should prove exceedingly worth 
while. 

To those of the industry unable to be present 
at the Convention and Exposition, we assure 
you a complete report—with all the trimmings 
—in our next issue! 


The Trade Association’s 
Opportunity 


OW the trade association can progress 
in the candy industry, with an exten- 
sive program of greatly needed serv- 

ices, is worthy of serious consideration at this 
time. Upon the approval of its Code, the in- 
dustry certainly should not permit its associa- 
tion to revolve merely into a Code enforcing 
body and lose its entire identity. 

There are many opportunities for the trade 
association of today to function as an integral 
part of business management if its members 
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Editorial 


are alert and willing to take advantage of them. 
Pertinent to this important question, we present 
a few of the suggestions recently given by Mal- 
colm Muir, president of MeGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., in an address at the General Manage- 
ment Conference sponsored by the American 
Management Association held May 24-25 in 
New York. 

‘*Trade associations today can become profit- 
able to their members if their members will give 
the trade associations a chance to work for them 
intelligently,’’ said Mr. Muir. ‘‘Trade asso- 
ciations should become the master research de- 
partments for every one of their members, and 
they should be able to do this job for less ex- 
pense and with better results than could be 
obtained by any individual company. Trade as- 
sociation functions should inelude market sur- 
veys, costing studies, production and modern- 
ization planning, and all the wide variety of 
services which come under the general headings 
of merchandising, marketing, purchasing, pro- 
duction, financial, personnel and public rela- 
tions. 

‘*Through the wide variety of services for the 
common good that they can perform, trade asso- 
ciations have an opportunity to step out of the 
class of something to be supported financially 
by the membership, into a profitable connection 
for every member to have. 

‘*Many new uses for trade associations have 
come to light with NRA. Through an educa- 
tional department within a trade association 
there can be carried on a definite program with 
the purpose in view of developing a_ highly- 
skilled and well-informed personnel for a whole 
industry. 

‘*Another new job for trade associations, no 
less important than its sales function, is to 
study the needs of its industry for new credit 
to permit the capital improvements which have 
become necessary under the added burden of 
costs under coders. 

‘*Likewise, it is to our trade associations and 
the men who head them that we must look for 
long-term industrial planning. They are the 
ones who must develop our planned economy— 
if we are to have one.”’ 
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A Venture in 
Self-Government 


HE Code of Fair Competition for the 

candy manufacturing industry is a ven- 

ture in self government. Manufacturers 
have asked for the opportunity of regulating 
themselves, and requested exceptions to the 
anti-trust laws in order to improve competitive 
conditions through voluntary agreement under 
government sanction. Now they have the chance. 
But how well they do the job depends upon how 
well they work together in setting up and oper- 
ating their machinery for self regulation. 

Leaders of the industry declare that there is 
too much talk indicating a thought toward re- 
liance upon the coercive powers of the Code 
under NRA. It is true that the Industrial Re- 
covery Act provides severe penalties for vio- 
lation of the Code. Reealcitrants can be made 
to conform to the approved rules of fair com- 
petition. There also is no question about the 
government’s intention and ability to use the 
big stick, but far-sighted leaders in the candy 
industry maintain ‘‘we won’t get anywhere re- 
lving upon coercion.’’ ‘*We must cooperate,’ 
they say. 

The industry’s Code Authority will provide 
measures to secure compliance and discipline 
for the lawless, but the success of the under- 
taking depends in a large degree upon the will- 
ing compliance of the members. 

Will the confectionery manufacturers work 
together—each doing his part in this venture 
of self government to develop a better candy 
business? 


Establish Resale Prices, 
Say the Jobbers 


STABLISHMENT of a definite resale 
price by each manufacturer is one of 
the crying needs of the industry, ac- 

cording to hundreds of progressive wholesalers 
who are now expressing their views on the sub- 
ject in meetings held in various sections of the 
country. They maintain that the manufactur- 
ers hold in their hands the key to bettered con- 
ditions in the distribution trade, and that elim- 
ination of destructive price-cutting can be ac- 
complished through the relationship between 
the manufacturer and his customers. 

At the present time when the cooperative 
spirit of the jobbers is perhaps at its highest 
point in recent years, the manufacturers may 
well consider their opportunity. 

The industry, through the depression, has 
come to realize the absolute interdependence of 
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producer and distributor, and particularly that 
the manufacturer cannot prosper until unprofit- 
able competitive conditions are cleaned up in 
the distribution trade. Hence, it is clear that 
definite action upon the part of the manufac- 
turers is in order, 

There is a widespread opinion that the manu- 
facturers who sell indiscriminately to unscrup- 
ulous, price-cutting distributors are in a large 
measure responsible for the demoralized condi- 
tions in the trade—and likewise for the unde- 
sirable consequences from which they in turn 
are suffering. 

Every candy manufacturer should establisli 
a resale price, in conformity with the law, to 
prevent price slashing which not only under- 
mines a healthy competitive market but usually 
leads to bankruptey of such operators. Thus 
the manufacturer can aid in improving the 
financial status of the majority of his distribu- 
tors and avoid the large losses to which he will 
continue to be subjected so long as jobbers are 
permitted to practice uncontrolled competition. 

Recently a large wholesale firm, doing a busi- 
ness amounting to about a quarter of a million 
dollars in 1933, went into bankruptcy because 
it had persisted in a policy of price-cutting. 
The ironical fact of the case is that this firm 
was not using its own capital but the manufac- 
turers’ to demoralize the jobbing business in 
its area, which in turn depressed the business 
of the manufacturers. This is typical of what 
is happening throughout the trade. 

Legally, a manufacturer may establish a re- 
sale price for his own product and enforce it if 
he conforms with the law. A manufacturer is 
privileged to refuse to sell whomever he pleases. 
He must, however, enforce this resale price pol- 
icy individually, without the use of co-operative 
action. In other words, he cannot enter into an 
agreement with his customers that resale prices 
be observed. Nor can he ask customers to re- 
port to him violations of his resale price policy. 
But this does not mean that a customer of his 
own accord cannot report a price-cutting com- 
petitor, so long as this is done without solicita- 
tion from the manufacturer. 

Manufacturers may not collectively establish 
a resale price, but they may do so individually. 

* * . 

A LARGE number of candy jobbers are con- 
sidering going into the wholesale liquor busi- 
ness and using candy as a side-line because, 
they declare, the candy manufacturers haven’t 
protected them sufficiently. Obviously, the 
liquor industry could seareely absorb the en- 
tire candy jobbing fraternity, but the sugges- 
tion is indicative of a growing demand for a 
profitable basis of candy distribution. 
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Composite photo-sketch representing refrigeration machines in operation at the Curtiss 
Candy Company plants, considered capable of the greatest capacity used in the industry. 


‘Temperature and Humidity 


Control + 


By W. E. LOWELL 
Curtiss Candy Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


MAN recently asked how much refrigera- 
tion was required in the manufacture of 
‘*Baby Ruth’’ and its kindred confections 
at the Curtiss Candy Company plants in 
Chicago. When told that the ice machines in 
operation at the three Curtiss plants and large 
warehouse had perhaps the greatest refrigera- 
tion capacity used in the candy industry, he 
replied that it didn’t mean a thing to him, 
because he was unable to formulate a mental 
vardstick for its measurement. He was then 
informed that the refrigerating equipment had 
a capacity to absorb the amount of heat neces- 
sary to melt 800 tons of ice in 24 hours. This 
statement was still quite beyond his ability to 
comprehend its vastness. However, he did 
have a good mental picture of a cake of ice and 
of electric household refrigerators. According- 
ly, they were used as a basis of comparison. 
The amount of refrigeration was then figured 
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W. E. Lowell, an out- 
standing authority on air- 
conditioning in candy 
plants, tells how it is 
done at Curtiss Plants. 





as being equal to about 5,600 cakes of ice, each 
weighing 300 pounds, or equivalent to about 
8,000 average electric household refrigerators. 

When further advised that it took about 1,200 
horsepower to produce this refrigeration, he 
questioned the need of so much for such a small 
item as a candy bar. The answer to that ques- 
tion, however, cannot be covered in a simple 
statement. 

Primarily, refrigeration is used to shorten 
the time element in the manufacture of the 
candy bar before it is coated with chocolate. 
Since the greatest demand for refrigeration is 
made during the summer months, we will use 
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average temperatures of that period to present 
this picture. 


Cooling the Centers 


Assuming temperatures of around 90 degrees 
Fahrenheit, as the average of indoor condition, 
any materials stored will ultimately attain a 
like degree. With this in mind, we know that 
some of the ingredients forming the center of 
our product will be at 90 degrees or close to it. 

It has been found that the ideal temperature 
of a center before coating with chocolate should 
be approximately 76 degrees. Accordingly, ar- 
tificial cooling must be employed. 

The problem briefly explained is this: If the 
center is immersed into a caramel bath at ap- 
proximately 200 degrees, we then have two of 
the ingredients at 90 degrees and one at 200 
: degrees, or an average of 127 degrees for the 
| total mass, which eventually must be cooled to 





76 degrees. The mass can be cooled to the room 
temperature of 90 degrees if permitted to re- 
: main long enough, but this would necessitate a 
vast amount of floor space and other equipment. 

Looking more closely into this, we find the 
center at an average of 127 degrees and the 
room at 90 degrees or a temperature difference 
of (127 deg.—90 deg.) 37 degrees. 

At the beginning, with a 37 degree difference, 
the cooling would be quite rapid, but as the 
difference decreased, it would gradually slow 
up. In other words, the closer the temperature 
of candy center approaches the room tempera- 
ture the slower the cooling effect. 

Therefore, in order to accelerate the cooling, 
it is necessary to increase the temperature dif- 
ference. This is accomplished by means of 
refrigeration. 


Refrigeration Along the Flow Lines 


The time element then enters the picture. 
Flow lines, or progressive steps in the manu- 
facture, are established and space allotted for 
the cooling process. Building design may place 
certain restrictions on this space, necessitating 
a.rather high rate of flow at this point. The 
speed determines the refrigerating demand. A 
study is made of the product to determine its 
specific heat; that is, its ability to take on or 
give off heat. (To illustrate, one has a glass top 
desk. The glass seems colder to the touch than 
the wooden sides of the desk, yet both are at 
the same temperature. The apparent difference 
in temperature is due to the ability of one ma- 
terial to absorb heat faster from the hand than 
the other.) 

We have three items entering into the form- 
ing of the candy center, each with a different 
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View of the peanut roasters at Curtiss Candy Company. 


specific heat. The weight of each, per minute, 
entering the cooling space must be fixed within 
certain limits, and then the temperature differ- 
ences ascertained. 

It is now possible to assume these conditions 
as reasonable constants and compute our re- 
frigerating demand. 

The method of cooling must then be studied. 
(The use of the word cooling is used through- 
out because of its more common use and under 
standing. However, a word of explanation 
might not be amiss: The natural tendency of 
everything is to be cold; therefore, heat is arti- 
ficial. Instead of cooling an article, the heat is 
extracted.) How can this be done in the most 
efficient manner and compatible with space, 
time and temperature difference? 

If the candy centers were placed on cold 
slabs, they would be cooled by conduction. If 
placed in a cold air stream they would be cooled 
by convection, and if placed in still air sur- 
rounded by cold pipes or surfaces, they would 
be cooled largely by radiation. 

Other illustrations of heat transfer—that is, 
heat transferred from one body to another, can 
be portrayed by some of our every-day experi- 
If we place a bottle of warm milk in 
contact with ice in an ice box, it would be cooled 
If placed a foot away 
from the ice, it would be cooled by convection; 
that is, the air in passing over and around the 
ice would be cooled and it in turn would cool 
the milk in passing around the bottle. 

We place an article in the direct rays of the 
sun and presently find it heated to a higher tem- 
perature than the surrounding air. We know it 


ences, 


largely by conduction. 


> 
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Cooking kettles in one of the three Curtiss factories. 


wasn’t heated by the air, because the air is 
cooler than the article. It was heated by radia- 
tion from the sun. Occasionally all three meth- 
ods are employed to hasten the cooling or heat 
extraction. 

The method most generally applied is convec- 
tion, with a high rate of air turbulence and a 
large spread in temperature difference, usually 
being about 100 degrees, with the low about 40 
degrees under the final temperature of the 
product. 

These conditions then enter into the realm of 
the constants and must not be varied, or pro- 
duction suffers. The higher the production 
rate, the closer the tolerances must be and the 
greater the necessity for perfect control. Where 
thousands of pieces are passing through the 
line of flow practically every minute, it is read- 
ily apparent that the slightest errors or varia- 
tions will produce disastrous results to the 
profit and loss sheets, and inversely that perfect 
control of all factors is an equally profitable 
operation. 

The line of flow starts. The timing must be 
perfect ; the temperature and humidity correct; 
the volume of air of the right proportion. Any 
variation now becomes serious, because the 
entire line of flow would be affected. 

If it requires 20 minutes to cool the center 
to 76 degrees, with every operation co-ordinated 
and for some reason the water supply to the 
condensing equipment in connection with the 
refrigerating system should be partially cur- 
tailed, it would start a chain of variations that 
would presently manifest itself in a slowing 
down of the flow lines from the first operation 
of forming the center to the loading of the fin- 
ished product into trucks for transportation to 
the storage warehouse. 


Supervision 
It requires eternal vigilance of each opera- 
tor, from the plant engineer to the shipping 
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foreman, to keep the line of flow in constant 
operation at the rated speed. 

At each station there is posted the correct 
temperature and speed at that point, so that 
the superintendent can determine at a glance 
whether or not the rate of flow is being main- 
tained. 

If it were found that the speed was below 
the ideal, the cause could be determined very 
quickly. 


Chocolate Coating or Enrober Rooms 


The next demand for cooling and air condi- 
tioning in the flow line occurs in the enrobing 
or chocolate coating department. 

We find that if the centers have been exposed 
to a low temperature air for any length of time, 
the surface will be cooled to approximately 
the temperature of the cooling chamber, and 
when brought into the chocolate coating room, 
which normally would carry a high temperature 
and relative humidity, fine particles of moisture 
would be condensed on the surface of the cen- 
ters. The condition would be similar to filling 
a glass with ice cold water on a hot, humid day. 
We notice that fine particles of moisture will 
immediately collect on the outside surface of the 
glass. This would not occur if the humidity 
was extremely low, even though the room was 
real warm. 

Moisture is detrimental to coating chocolate, 
as we all know; therefore, air conditioning is 
resorted to, for the purpose of keeping the 
humidity low enough in the coating room to 
prevent condensation on the centers, but the 
temperature of the room must be kept close to 
the melting point of the chocolate to preclude 
the tendency of the chocolate to congeal on the 
wire belts and other parts of coating machines. 

Chocolate is a hyper-sensitive substance, 
readily influenced by temperature. The coat- 








Another impressive string of cooking kettles. 
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ing operation, in high speed production, re- 
quires almost split degree control. If too warm, 
it is difficult to obtain a good lustre—a very 
desirable condition—and if too cold, it thickens 
and causes difficulty in obtaining a complete 
covering of the center. Either of these condi- 
tions retards the flow line; therefore, the inter- 
mediary step between the melting of the choco- 
late and the coating machine requires the 
most rigid supervision and control. This is 
known as ‘‘tempering.”’ 


Tempering 

Tempering of the coating can be accomplished 
manually or with thermostatic control. Much 
ean be said in favor of each method, but the 
main point is to make it an exact science, be- 
cause a great deal of the good and bad condition 
of the coating has its starting point in this op- 
eration. 

The general practice is to bring the tempera- 
ture from 2 to 4 degrees below the coating tem- 
perature in the tempering kettles and allow the 
rise to take place in the coating machines. 


Coating 


The temperature of the chocolate in the coat- 
ing machines must be kept exact to obtain the 
fine lustre to the finished product that every 
candy manufacturer desires and which the con- 
suming public demands. A dull finish ceases 
to attract the consumer because it has the ap- 
pearance of being stale. 

An increase of one degree in the coating tem- 
perature cannot be compensated for by even a 
10 degree decrease in cooling temperature in 
the subsequent cooling operation. 


Chocolate Cooling 


After being coated with chocolate, the candy 
bar passes onto a moving belt with a glazed 
surface and is carried by the belt into a cooling 
tunnel where the coating is solidified. 

Various methods are employed to effect this 
change. Cooling coils are used in some in- 
stances above and below the traveling belt, and 
others use cooled air in the same manner. In 
our plants the belts are in contact with metal 
plates that are cooled by cold water being cir- 
culated beneath the plates and measured vol- 
umes of cold air circulated over the top of the 
belts. 

The speed of the belt must be compatible 
with the temperature and volume of the air and 
circulated cold water, otherwise dull and grey 
coating will result. This is not a ‘‘hit and 
miss’’ operation. If the speed is slow, the tem- 
perature and air must be regulated accordingly, 
and if the speed is quite rapid, the temperature 
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Busy scene in a Curtiss air-conditioned packing room. 


of the air can be quite low and the volume quite 
large. 

A prolonged period in extremely cold condi- 
tions causes the butterfat in the chocolate to 
separate out and produces a bluish cast which 
is known as ‘‘fat bloom.’’ On the other hand, 
an excessive humidity within the cooling space 
will attack the sugar in the coating, causing it 
to grain and later produce a whitish cast, which 
is known as ‘‘sugar bloom.”’ 

With all these possibilities confronting the 
production manager, the necessity for control 
becomes highly emphasized. 


Packing Department 


After the finished product emerges from the 
cooling tunnel, the procedure is to package the 
candy. 

Here, too, we find temperature and humidity 
control essential. Primarily, it is for purpose 
of preventing the fine finish from being marred 
and to be packaged under conditions that will 
prolong its salability. Secondarily, it is for the 
comfort of the operators within the room. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing, it will be noted that the 
control of temperature and humidity is watched 
and guarded with utmost care in every opera- 
tion of the Curtiss plants, from the cooling of 
the centers and melting of the chocolate, to the 
packaging department. This is done not only 
as a protection to the management from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents, but to insure, 
insofar as is humanly and mechanically possi- 
ble, that every bar of Curtiss Candies leaving 
the factories is a perfect product in every sense. 
Where these same precautions are exercised by 
the jobber and the retailer, the ultimate con- 
sumer is assured a product of surpassing fresh- 
ness and deliciousness—a product that will cre- 
ate repeat sales and thus keep the production 
flow at peak levels constantly. 
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Further Glimpse of Curtiss Production 


URTHER impressive facts on the extensive opera- 

tions of the Curtiss Candy Company are indicated 

by figures on the company’s 1933 operations just 
released by Otto Schnering, President. 

Last year the company prepared and made 155,- 
000,000 pounds of candy, practically 1.2 pounds for 
every man, woman and child in the United States. 
Two hundred huge kettles were required to produce 
this tremendous volume of candy, representing approxi- 
mately 5,200 carloads or 100 complete trainloads of 
52 cars each. 

“It is, of course, difficult to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy, just how many thousands of people were 
directly or indirectly provided with employment by our 
activities,” said Mr. Schnering, “but.the grand _ total 
would represent a staggering fiyure. 

“We do know, however, that we roasted 45,000,000 
pounds of peanuts, the annual production of 118,000 
acres and that it required the labor of 12,000 farmers 
to cultivate this acreage and thousands more to shell 
these peanuts. 

“Likewise we used 27,000,000 pounds of cane and 
beet sugar through direct purchases and some 21,000,- 
000 additional pounds of sugar as a by-product of other 
commodities utilized. Our direct purchases alone took 
the entire annual production of some 23,640 acres of 
beet and cane sugar, giving employment to thousands 
of additional workers. 

“Four hundred tank cars alone were required to 
bring to our plants the 36,000,000 pounds of corn syrup 
which went into our various products. Translated into 
terms with which everyone is familiar, we used the en- 
tire production of 33,500 acres of corn last year. 

“Had we our own dairy farm we would have re- 
quired a herd of 3,600 cows to produce for us the 
7,000,000 pounds of milk, including the thousands of 
pounds of 92-score finest dairy butter which went into 
the manufacture of our various candy bars. 

“Our purchases of chocolate—and they were all 
utilized during the year—totaled 32,500,000 pounds or 
more than 100,000 pounds or 50 tons daily. This choco- 














Above—Plant No. 1 of Curtiss 
Candy Comrany. Plant No. 3 
is shown in the center. 
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late alone, if loaded into a single train, would have 
made a trainload of solid chocolate 1,100 cars long. 

“Furthermore,” said Mr. Schnering, “even in allied 
fields our purchases mounted to tremendous figures. 
lor instance we used 2,600,000 pounds or 1,300 tons 
of glassine wrappers. Our consumption of cardboard 
used in our boxes and shipping cartons totaled 16,500,- 
000 pounds or 8,250 tons. This is the equivalent of 
16,441 acres of forestation or 25.6 square miles of 
timber. 

“Needless to say, all of these purchases on our part 
provided labor for thousands upvu thousands of people 
in practically every line of endeavor from the farmer in 
the field, the truck drivers, etc., to the office worker and 
this labor as well as our purchases of materials and 
commodities was in turn reflected by additional pur- 
chases of many types of machinery, equipment, etc.. by 
those who profited from our business,” Mr. Schnering 
concluded. 








JOBBERS’ CODE SIGNED! 
Wednesday, June 6 


Becomes Effective on June 11 


HE Code of Fair Competition for the Wholesale 

Confectionery Industry was finally approved by 
NRA and signed by President Rosevelt on Wednesday, 
June 6th. 

Final approval of the jobers’ code climaxed a con- 
certed drive on Washington the past several weeks in 
order that their efforts to prepare a satisfactory code 
and cooperate under the Industrial Recovery Act might 
be rewarded without further delay. 

Immediately following the code’s approval, Herbert 
Tenzer, Director of Federated Wholesale Confectioners 
Associations of America, announced that the recently 
elected Code Authority would be prepared to function 
as soon as the code becomes effective. 
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Above—Plant No. 4, in which 
largest single refrigerating unit 
has 150 tons capacity. 
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Manufacturers Elect Their 


Code Authority 


Election Held on June 5, Named Nine Members: 
W.E. Brock, J. W. Brooks, F. A. Bunte, A. C. Carring- 
ton, J. M. Gleason, W. W. Reid, Max Sobel, John 
V oneiff, and C.H. Woodward, besides G. H. Williamson 











W. E. BROCK F. A. BUNTE A. C. CARRINGTON J. M. GLEASON W. W. REID. JR. 


Brock Candy Co. Bunte Brothers 
Chattanooga, Ten. 


EVEN N. C. A. members (for Class “A’’), one none- 

member (from Class “B”) and one manufacturer 

whose candy sales of his own make were less than 
$100,000 in 1933 (Class “C”’), were elected on the Indus- 
try’s Code Authority when votes were counted at one 
o’clock on June 5 at N. C. A. Headquarters in Chicago. 
As President of the Association, George H. Williamson 
will serve as the tenth member. 


We present the following Class “A” members: 


W. E. BROCK is President of the Brock Candy Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. He has spent 25 years in the indus- 
try; served on N. C. A. Executive Committee in 1921, 
was lst Vice Pres. in 1923; on numerous committees 
since. 

F. A. BUNTE, Vice President and Secy. of Bunte 
Brothers, Chicago, is chairman of Zone 7, and has thor- 
ough knowledge of all phases of the industry; has had 
important part in Bunte plant for 25 years. 


A. C. CARRINGTON of Miss Saylors Chocolates, 
Inc., Alameda, Cal., is President Western Conf. Assn. 
and Chairman N. C. A. Zone 14; prominent in Code de- 
liberations past year. 


J. M. GLEASON, Vice Pres., W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
Corp., Boston, Mass., is Ist Vice Pres. N. C. A. and on 
the Industrial Board; has spent much time in Washing- 
ton on the Code. 


W. W. REID, JR., started Carms Co., Newark, N. J., 
25 years ago and has been Pres. since its inception; a 
leader for industry betterment. 


JOHN VONEIFF, head of Voneiff-Drayer Co., Balti- 
more, Md., began as a jobber in 1916 and has become 
successful in manufacturing; on N. C. A. Exec. Comm. 
3 years. 

C. H. WOODWARD, of John G. Woodward & Co., 
Council Bluffs, Ia., as member of the Board has been a 
key figure in the Code preparation. 
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Miss Saylor’s Chocolates, | W.F.Schrafft& Sons Corp Charms Company 
Chicago, Ill. Inc., Alameda, Calif. . 


Boston, Mass. Newark, N. J. 





G. A. WILLIAMSON C. H. WOODWARD 
Williamson Candy Co. John G. Woodward & Co 
Chicago, Ill. Council Bluffs, Ia 


MAX SOBEL (Class “B”) is highly regarded for his 
keen business ability and successful experience in the in- 
dustry; until recently Vice Pres., Schutter-Johnson Can- 
dy Corp., Chicago. 


J. W. BROOKS (Class “C”) of A. E. Brooks Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has totaled 35 years as a manufac- 
turing confectioner. The name Brooks is well known in 
the industry, as A. E. Brooks is the only surviving mem- 
ber of the group that formed the N. C. A. in 1884. 


GEORGE H. WILLIAMSON, President of N. C. A. 
and head of Williamson Candy Co., Chicago, has ren- 
dered invaluable service to the industry and sepnt prac- 
tically his entire time on the Code since elected to his 
position a year ago. 
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Photos Courtesy Kimbell Candy Co. 


Coconut bon bons are “pushed” in summer but should be featured 


by the industry the whole year around. 


Adventures in 
Coconut Candies 


’ 


ERHAPS you remember ‘‘way back when’ 
the first time you were given a nickel at the 
country fair to buy a coconat to break open 
and eat as best you could. As you look back, 

the little lad had a busy day of it with this 
‘‘confection’’...and a swell stomach ache! It 
was not long after my first country fair experi- 
ence of this kind that I applied for my first job 
in a candy factory, and ‘‘lo and behold’’ I was 
given a hatchet and a spokeshave and led to a 
large wooden block and shown how to open and 
shave coconuts! From that day to this I have 
had more or less to do with coconuts in all 
kinds and varieties of candy. 

We all have had our experiences with coconut 
confections and it may be interesting to com- 
pare notes. The early coconut candies and the 
developments which have taken place cover a 
wide range of formulas and pieces. There may 
be some suggestive ideas in reviewing these. 


New England Confections 
Years ago, while living in the Atlantic sea- 
board cities, especially in New England, the 
population there seemed very fond of candy 
made from coconuts. As coconuts were brought 
to this country in ships as ballast, they were 
easily obtained at a very reasonable price, as 
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* By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON . ° 
Superintendent, Hillman’s Candy Factory 
Chicago, Illinois . e ° " ° 


was molasses sugar from the bottom of the 
hogsheads in which the molasses came. These 
two ingredients made a very tasty confection in 
the form of molasses coconut drop taffeys. 

Then we made needhams, a New England 
confection, made from fresh coconut meat taken 
from the shells and ground up—brown skins 
and all, to which was added an equal amount 
of molasses sugar; there being about 40 per 
cent moisture in the coconuts, no water was 
needed. We cooked this batch all together until 
it would string between the thumb and first 
finger, then we added enough bon bon cream to 
grain it off. This was poured on oil paper and 
spread out very thin. When it was cool we cut 
it into pieces an inch-and-a-half square, and 
dipped them in a very thin coating of bitter 
chocolate. (And, boy, were they good!) We 
sometimes glazed these goods in the summer- 
time, using the beaten up yolk of an egg with a 
little water. 

Then there were molasses drop taffeys, also a 
great seller. They were made with the same 
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kind of coconut, with equal parts of molasses 
sugar, and were slowly evaporated over a slow 
fire, until they reached a chewy test. Then was 
added two pounds of corn syrup to a 30 pound 
batch and 5 pounds of what was then known 
as a caramél paste—really an unfinished cara- 
mel. This we continued to cook until it reached 
a good chewy cook—say 245 degrees F. Then 
we added salt and butter to taste, and dropped 
them out on a greased marble slab with a knife 
and spoon. They were packed in layers in pans, 
with wax paper between them, and sold by the 
dozen—also as were the needhams. 

Another old-time coconut confection was coco- 
nut kisses, which were made with what we 
termed ‘‘green coconut’’ because it was fresh. 
We shaved off the brown skin and ground the 
coconut meat, giving a white coconut. The for- 
mula for making them was 4 medium-sized coco- 
nuts—we’ll say—and 4 pounds of 4X sugar put 
together in a very clean and bright copper ket- 
tle, and stirred very rapidly over a smart fire 
until it was sufficiently evaporated to grain off 
by itself. This we dropped on a bright tin tray. 
They were delicious and very tender, and were 
made in four colors—pink, white, maple and 
chocolate. 

By adding sugar and corn syrup to freshly 
ground coconut we made what is now com- 
monly called ‘‘coconut dough,’’ which we rolled 
round and dipped in bon bon cream to make 
coconut bon bons. This was also a good seller 
and was made in a variety of colors. We used 
these same centers for coating with chocolate. 
Sometimes we cooked the same batch a little 
higher and cut in squares five-eighths of an inch 
in size and sugar sanded them. 

In time, the increasing cost of labor and the 
scarcity of coconuts, or the difficulty in obtain- 
ing them, led us to buy the dried coconut, with 
which we made very nice confections and | 
believe it had better keeping qualities, even if 
the goods did not taste quite the same. These 
early coconut confections did dry out if they 
were not sold immediately. They were known 
as daily specials, and were made daily. 





Caramel coconut rolls—coconut centers with 

caramel jacket rolled in short shred coconut— 

among the many possibilities for profitable 
adventures in coconut goods. 
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GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


“Coconut candies are in a class by themselves,” says 
Mr. Eddington, one of the industry’s outstanding super- 
intendents, “and the product offers opportunities for 
profitable adventures into innumerable types of appetiz- 
ing confections which are worthy of our consideration.” 


The old-fashioned jap-coconut candy seems to 
have died out altogether. Perhaps because the 
manufacturers tried to make coconut candy out 
of most everything else and didn’t get away 
with it. Originally it was made from coconut, 
sugar, and corn syrup, but the manufacturers 
got to fooling around with it and began putting 
in corn meal, corn maize and most everything 
but coconut. To me, as a small boy, jap-coconut 
was a real treat in any of its many forms. 
These sometimes were made in designs like a 
jelly roll, or checker board, or a water melon 
eut in half. 


Coconut Candies as They Are Made Today 


With the prepared coconut coming on the 
market as we have it today in so many different 
grades and varieties of styles of cut, it has be- 
come possible to add to the old home-made con- 
fections a wonderful variety of coconut candies. 
By using the dried coconut we have been 
enabled to add coconut to most any kind of a 
batch—suech as fudge, caramels, toffees and 
jellies, and as fillings in a great many hard 
candy pieces (as the coconut dough lends itself 
very well to that purpose and does not have a 
tendency to dry out). 

Generally speaking, there are four staple lines 
of coconut candies among present-day items. 
The various numbers under these classifications 
represent probably 75 per cent of the volume in 
coconut goods sold. 

1. Cream coated goods, with centers of coconut 
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paste, perhaps should be mentioned first among these 
staples, as the well-known coconut bon bons are out- 
standing sellers in the entire coconut line. 

2. Crystallized coconut work is a very staple class 
among all manufacturers. This includes such items 
as those made with layers of coconut dough, alternat- 
ing colors and flavors, sized to uniform thickness, and 
run through a caramel cutter—producing the different 
staples shapes, rectangular or square, which are crys- 
tallized. 

3. Toasted goods are also important among the 
coconut staples. These are made from a single layer 
of coconut dough, die-cut into desired shapes, usually 
round or oval, and then toasted on one side. Prac- 
tically all manufacturers refer to these oval pieces as 
tea biscuits. 

Baked coconut work should be mentioned because 
of the growing favor of the one principal item in this 
class—the old staple macaroon. Macaroon centers are 
pressed out of an opening in the same manner as a 
bon bon center and cut off with a wire, but each 
macaroon is hand flattened for the baking process on 
both sides. 

4. Iced goods represent a fourth line of coconut 
staples. These are made in a variety of well-known 
items. 

We refer to various individual pieces below. 





Toasted marshmallow, as we know, takes its 
name from the toasted coconut in which the 
marshmallow was rolled, to complete the piece. 
The toasted coconut can now be purchased all 
toasted evenly and ready for use. But there 
does not seem to be the demand today for this 
piece of merchandise as in former years. It 
used to be one of the best summer sellers. 

By the way, while we are mentioning toasted 
coconut we should refer to the toasted coconut 
layer which combines so well in making numer- 
ous kinds of summer pieces. Fresh toasted co- 
conut layer can now be obtained from the lead- 
ing coconut houses at a very reasonable price. 
The layer is toasted on one side, and ean be 
obtained in any thickness desired. Numerous 
pieces of various types can be made by making 
a fillnmg to go between these coconut layers; 
such as fudge, caramel or jelly. 

Coconut haystacks are a standard piece well 
known throughout the country and border on 
the old-time coconut molasses pieces of which 
we have spoken. They are still with us because 
of their fine eating quality. They have been 
more or less a favorite all these years in the 
home-made class of goods, whether made by 
the wholesale or retail manufacturer. 

Coconut croquettes are another confection 
with us a long time and due to their popularity 
are still being made. They lend themselves 
beautifully to summer packages. These sum- 
mer croquettes can be made either from hand- 
roll cream centers, cast cream or cast jelly cen- 
ters. By-making these centers in various colors 
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Two appetizing staple coconut items—toasted tea 
rolls and crystallized coconut layers in 
three tempting colors and flavors. 


and flavors and rolling them in fine coconut and 
then crystallizing, you have a confection that 
lends itself nicely to packing in summer boxes 
—also as a bulk item. 

Now as to some coconut pieces with less labor 
involved: Try taking a coconut batch and add- 
ing any amount of raisins or currants when 
finished and rolled out on the slab to the de- 
sired thickness; dust with sugar and cut into 
squares or bars. These pieces can be sold either 
as they are or dipped in chocolate or bon bon 
eream. This is an especially good holiday 
number. 

Here is a delicious piece that is a nice summer 
item and not commonly made. Take an ordi- 
nary batch of molasses coconut and by the addi- 
tion of a few pounds of roasted almonds, roll 
out on the slab about three-eighths of an inch 
thick. Cover with a thin layer of bon bon 
cream that has been melted sufficiently to run 
as an icing, either pink or white. When cool 
cut in pieces and pack in pans on their edge so 
as to show the almonds cut through the coconut. 
It gives an appetizing fruit-cake appearance. 
These in many other combinations can be 
worked out if a fellow will apply himself and 
give a little thought to it. 

Icing coconut pieces for summer selling has 
many possibilities. Take any of the pieces we 
have mentioned, cut them up small, and have 
the chocolate dipper dip them in icing. The 
result will be most pleasing and will add greatly 
to your summer line. For example, take the 
jelly piece that was run for the croquette center, 
run five trays in oblong shape and dip them in 
icing and roll in fine coconut. Then with the 
same jelly batch you can make the croquettes in 
five trays of round shape and roll in shredded 
coconut and crystallize to make a different fin- 
ished piece from the same batch. 

There is another nice confection that can be 
made this way. Take the ordinary coconut 
bateh and, according to the size, stir in enough 
egg product to make it nice and white. Then 
pour out on slab and roll into balls, and place 
on pans close to each other. Put these into a 

(Turn to page 54) 
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Here’s How 





A CHAIN BUYER Buys 


By A LARGE CHAIN STORE BUYER 
Written Specially for the Manufacturing Confectioner 


HAVE often thought I would make a 

good candy salesman, after having 

had years of experience as a chain 

store candy buyer. There are many 
factors to be considered by the confectionery 
manufacturer in his efforts successfully to sell 
his merchandise to the chain stores, and it may 
be of interest to discuss some of them. Many 
candy manufacturers and their sales represen- 
tatives fail to see the proposition from the 
buyer’s viewpoint. 

In selection of merchandise we are first in- 
terested in candy that is built to sell at a price 
which will enable us to sell it in price units that 
customers will buy readily. Of course quality 
is important but the question of price range 
must always be considered, as volume is a vital 
factor. 

In visiting many of the candy plants we are 
often shown new items by the manufacturers 
which they are contemplating bringing out, and 
in many instances the manufacturers are so en- 
thusiastic about making a super piece of candy 
that they lose sight of the fact that in order 
for it to be a big volume item it must be made 
to sell within our fixed selling range. This 
means cutting here and there and still maintain- 
ing a reasonably good standard. Sometimes it 
takes quite a while for them to get around to 
this, strange as it may seem. 

For instance, last year we were in the market 
for a Christmas package to retail for 25e¢ in 
large quantities. We requested several manu- 
facturers to submit samples. One of these man- 
ufacturers was particularly anxious to secure 
this business. For several years they had made 
an outstanding box to sell for 25e but due to 
the additional cost under NRA they were un- 
able to make a price on this box which would 
enable us to sell it profitably for 25¢e. They 
were so in love with it and as confident of its 
sales possibilities, because of the quality of the 
candy, that they thought this box would be a 
big seller if retailed for 29c¢. Thus they were 
determined to go ahead on this basis rather 
than te make up a little lower priced box which 
could be sold at the popular resale price of a 
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* Straight from the shoulder—this 
candy buyer for a large national 
chain store organization gives the 
chain buyers’ viewpoint in the many 
factors involved in the selection of 
various candy manufacturers’ mer- 
chandise. In a spirit of helpfulness 
he outlines chain requirements and 
gives numerous tips to the sales rep- 
resentatives contacting the chain 
store purchasing departments. 


quarter. No amount of argument could induce 
this manufacturer to make a cheaper box, so 
we were forced to give this business to another 
firm. Toward the end of the season, however, 
this manufacturer had to take a loss on his 
stock and unload it at a price that would place 
it within the 25e price range. This year he has 
come around to our range and built his package 
accordingly and now has a large order. 

Building an item to within a price range does 
not always mean cutting down a higher priced 
piece, but sometimes it means building a cheaper 
item up to the price range. We are just as 
much interested in this. It many cases such an 
item built up can be made a much better seller 
than it was before. 

Chain Buyers’ Measure of Values 

When there is a difference in price of a sim- 
ilar line of candy, many factors enter into the 
determination of which is the most profitable 
to buy. Eye appeal is important. We get a 
definite reaction on this immediately upon open- 
ing the submitted box. The second considera- 
tion is whether the piece will stand up. It must 
remain fresh and edible for at least a month. 
Taste and flavor is likewise very important. 

A mistake made by many candy manufactur- 
ers is in under flavoring items. We find that 

(Turn to page 50) 
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The Convention Speakers 





DR. CHARLES REITELL 


DE: REITELL’S address will be 
“Adjustment of Production Meth- 
ods to Code Conditions,” on Wednes- 
day morning. His competency to dis- 
cuss this subject is attested by his long 
and varied experience in industrial 
management and his recent connection 
with Washington as Chief Accountant 
in the AAA. He is associated with 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New 
York, management engineers, which 
organization in addition to its engi- 
neering work is managing over two 
dozen trade associations. Dr. Reitell 
has been consultant to Westinghouse 
Electric, Hammermill Paper Co., and 
many other companies. He was for- 
merly with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the National Bureau of 
Standards. He is author of several 
books, and fishing is his hobby. 
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PAT J. TAFT 
Assistant Deputy Administrator 
National Recovery Administration 
M R. TAFT, who has ably served as 
NRA’s representative in charge 
of the various Code hearings for the 
confectionery industry, will explain the 
provisions of the Manufacturers’ Code 
at the Tuesday afternoon convention 
session. Mr. Taft is a lawyer and 
business man, having been an execu- 
tive with several prominent automo- 
tive and aviation concerns. 


R. H. DICK 


M R. DICK, President of Barring- 

ton Associates, New York, mar- 
keting engineers, will talk on ‘“Mar- 
keting at a Profit” in the Wednesday 
morning session devoted to Compli- 
ance Under the Code. 





THE 


JUNE 11-15 





EDGAR KOBAK 
ME: KOBAK, Vice President in 


Charge of Sales, of National 
Broadcasting Company, will speak on 
“Trade Papers—What They Mean to 
N.B.C.” As a buyer of advertising, 
he will discuss, on Thursday morning, 
editorial, circulation and advertising 
functions. He will tell why trade pa- 
pers are a primary part of the sched- 
ule to be used by his organization. 
As a former Vice President of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., and an out- 
standing figure in the advertising field, 
he is well qualified to point out the 
value of Trade Press to an industry. 
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CLARENCE FRANCIS 


ME: FRANCIS, Executive Vice 
. Pres. of General Foods Corp., 
is well known in the candy indus 
try. He was formerly with Corn 
Products Co., head of Post Prod- 
ucts Co, and in 1931 was Presi- 
dent of the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. His 
address on Sales Adjustments will 
be a Thursday morning feature. 


a 





L. B. STEELE 
M R. STEELE will address the 
I - 


Production Forum Thursday 
afternoon on “The Power of Ap- 
petite Appeal” in candy packaging. 
He is Assistant Director of Sales 
for Du Pont Cellophane Company, 
and is well known in the industry. 
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CHARLES F. BREWER 
M R. BREWER, a partner in the 


firm Ernst & Ernst, Accountants 
and Auditors, will address the ses- 
sion on Code Compliance Wednesday 
morning on “Practical Application of 
‘Selling Below Cost’ Rules in the 
Code.” Mr. Brewer has spent much 
of his time the past year on NRA 
inatters in connection with cost ac 
counting and selling below cost pro- 
visions. His organization is working 
with more than 30 industries. 





EVAN L. RHODES 


R. RHODES will speak at the 

Production Forum Thursday 
afternoon on “Pectin Jelly—Formulae 
Clinic.” Mr. Rhodes, a trained chem- 
ist, is Central District Manager in 
charge of Chicago office of California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 


JAMES A. KING 
ME: KING, at the left, widely 


known in the candy production 
field, will address the Production 
Forum Wednesday afternoon on 
“Rolled Cream Centers.” Mr. King 
is Sales Manager of the Nulomoline 
Company, New York City. 


CARL L. GRAESER 

R. GRAESER, Manager of Ech- 
ert Factory, National Candy Co., 
Cincinnati, is again serving as Chair- 
man of the Production Forum ses- 
sions, which production executives 
will find of practical value. Two af- 
ternoons—Wednesday and Thursday 
—will be given over to the Forums 
Their popularity in the past assures 
lively discussion again this year. 


4 





Cc. W. DOUGLAS 
N R. DOUGLAS, head of Doug 


las Candy Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., and a Vice President of the 
National Confectioners’ Associa 
tion, will preside over the Third 
Session of the convention, featur- 
ing a number of outstanding ad 
dresses uneer the theme “Code 
Compliance.” 





DR. STROUD JORDAN 
D&*:. JORDAN, well-known tech 


nical authority, who served 
as spokesman for the candy in 
dustry in Washington hearings on 
the Food and Drug Act Revision 
will discuss the subject Tuesday 
He is head of Stroud Jordan Lab- 
oratories, New York. 
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The 


Convention 
Program 


National Confectioners’ 
Association 


51st Annual Convention and 
Allied Industries’ Exposition 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
New York City 
Week of June 11, 1934 


MONDAY, JUNE 11 


Golf Tournament, with luncheon and dinner, at the 


Winged Foot Golf Club. + 
TUESDAY, JUNE 12 


Morning—First Session 
9:30 A. M. 
Meeting called to order—George H. 
President. 
Greeting by Geo. U 
ough of Queens. 
In Memoriam. 
President’s report—George H. Williamson. 
Reports of officers and committees : 
Secretary-Treasurer—Olin M. Jacobs. 
Legislative Committee—W. H. Belcher. 
Food and Drug Act Revision—Dr. Stroud Jordan 
of Stroud Jordan Laboratories, New York City. 
President’s Address—George H. Williamson. 
Annual Survey. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 12 
Afternoon—Second Session 


. Harvey, President of the Bor- 


2:30 P. M. 

Meeting called to order—John M. Gleason, Vice 
President of the National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, presiding. 

Address—“The Code: Explanation of Its Provi- 
sions” —Assistant Deputy Administrator Pat J. 
Taft, National Recovery Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13 


Mocrning—Third Session 
9:30 A. M. 
The Code: Compliance 

Meeting called to order—C. W. Douglas, Vice Presi- 
dent of N. C. A., presiding. 

Address—‘Practical Application of ‘Selling Below 
Cost’ Rules in the Code’”—George I’. Brewer, Part- 
ner, Ernst & Ernst, Chicago, 

Address—“Marketing at a Profit’—R. H. Dick, 
President of Barrington Associates, New York 
City. 

Address—* Adjustment of Production Methods to 
Code Conditions’—Dr. Charles Reitell of Steven- 
son, Jordan & Harrison, New York City. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 13 


Afternoon Meetings 
2:30 P. M. 
Marketing Conferences in room to be announced. 
Production Forum 

Production Forum in Grand Pallroom—Carl L. 

Graeser, Chairman. 

2 :30—‘Possibilities of Cane Sugar in Candy’—Dr. 
Whitman Rice of National Sugar Refining Com- 
pany. 

2 :45—Discussion 

3:00—“Various Starches—Various Uses” 
E. Corson of The Clinton Company. 

3 :15—Discussion 

3 :30—"Rolled Cream Centers’ 
The Nulomoline Company. 


( 1eorge 


James A. King of 
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3 :45— Discussion— 

4 :00—"Gelatine—Its Use in Marshmallow Work” 
FF. E. Robinson of United Chemical & Organic 
Products Co. 

4 :15—Discussion— 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14 


Morning—Fourth Session 

9:30 A. M. 
The Code: 
Meeting called to order. 


‘Adjustments of Sales Policies and Methods to Sales 
Conditions’ —Clarence Francis, Vice President of 
General Foods Sales Co., Inc., New York City. 

Representatives of our customers will present their 
views of the new relationships under the respective 
codes : 

For the Chain Stores- 
Stores, Brooklyn. 
For the Jobbers—Herbert Tenzer, Managing Di- 

rector of F. W. C. A., New York City. 

Jobbing Confectioners’ Survey—Malcolm McDonell, 
chairman, N. C. A. Survey Committee. 

For the Retailers—Henry Long, Candy Buyer for 
N. Snellenberg’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Address—‘Trade Papers—What They Mean to N. 
B. C.’—Edgar Kobak, Vice President in Charge 
of Sales, National Broadcasting Company. 

Address—“Cooperation Through Organization” 
Louis K. Comstock, President of Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14 


Afternoon Meetings 


Cooperation 


Simon Rodnon, Silver-Rod 


2:30 P. M. 


Forum for discussion of Code problems not clarified 
at general sessions. Room to be announced. 


Production Forum 


Production Forum in Grand Ballroom—Carl L. 
Graeser, Chairman. 

2 :30—"Pectin Jelly—Formulae Clinic’—Mr. Evan 
L. Rhoades of California Fruit Growers Exchange. 

2 :45— Discussion 

3 :00—"Plant E fficiency’—Mr. Dale Steely, 
Superintendent. 

3 :15—Discussion 

3 :30—"“New Developments in Metail Foil Packag- 
ing’—Mr. F. H. Drexler of Reynolds Metals 
Company. 

3 :45—Discussion 

4:00—"The Power of Appetite Appeal”—Mr. 1.. B. 
Stee'e of DuPont Cellophane Company, Inc. 

4:15—Discussion 


FRIDAY, JUNE 15 
Morning—Fifth Session 
9:30 A. M.—Executive Session: 


Meeting called to order—George H. 
President. 

Consideration of proposed amendments to the By- 
Laws. 


General 


Williamson, 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


Election of offices and members of Executive Com- 
mittee. 
New Business 
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Retail Confectioners Hold 18th Con- 
vention June 7-9 in New York— 
Debate Code Question 


DISCUSSION as to whether the retail confectioners 
should have a Code or hold out against the NRA, with 
various ramifications of the question, was chief among 
the subjects scheduled on the 18th convention program 
of the A. R. C., June 7, 8 and 9 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York City. Many of the members opposed the 
adoption of a Code on the grounds that industries 
which have taken Codes are being weighted down with 
assessments, hampered by restrictions, and beset with 
labor troubles. As to whether NRA will force the 
retail manufacturers under a Code of their own, ot 
under another retail Code, or require them to operate 
under the manufacturers’ Code is uncertain. 

President George C. Cobb, of Worcester, Mass., pre 
sided over the sessions, which, besides the Code dis 
cussions, included the following subjects and speakers 

Candy Merchandising,” Chas. H. Welch, Jr., of 
Fred Sanders Stores, Detroit; “Special Holiday Nov 
elties and Packages,” Herbert R. Dimling, of Dimling 
Candy Shop, Pittsburgh; “How Do You Study the 
Wants of Your Customers?” Chester A. Asher, |1 
Philadelphia; “Restaurant Management and Training 
of Waitresses,” Geo. LeSauvage, of Frank G. Shattuck 
Co., New York; “Retail Confectioners’ Tax and In 
surance Problems,” Walter C. Hughes. Open Forum 
discussion of predetermined questions were presided 
over by Anderson Pace, 


A.R.C. 


\dvertising Counsel oft 


N.C.A,. Adds 22 Western Members 


During the month of May, 22 Western manutac 
turing firms were voted membership in the National 
Confectioners’ Association by the Executive Commit 
tee. They are as follows: 

L. A. Pan Confectionery Co., Lawndale, Cal., and 17 
others in California, including Ivan P. Wheaton, Long 
Beach; 11 in Los Angeles—A. B. C. Sweets, Inc 
Avalon Candy Corp.; Clover Leaf Products Co.; C. E 
Hassey; W. A. Hewitt; Geo. W. Mathews; Square 
Deal Candy Co.; Straser Candy Co.; Triangle Candy 
Co.; Warren Watkins; Zaiss Candies; 3 in Oakland 
California Peanut Co.; Chiodo Candy Co.; E. Lehn 
hardt, Inc.; 1 in San Francisco—Sierra Candy Co., 
Inc.; 1 in Santa Monica—Gilmore Candy Co.; 3 in 
Portland, Ore.—C. D. Blair; Jahnke Candy Manufac 
turer; Vogan Candy Corporation; and Queen Anne 
Candy Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Max Burger, Assistant Managing Director of the 
Industrial Recovery Division, disseminated informa 
Code and held informal 
conferences with manufacturers and jobbers. 


tion in this area concerning the 


THEODORE MOROUETAND, President of the 
Retail Confectioners’ Association of Philadelphia, is 
celebrating the 20th anniversary of the opening of his 
first candy store in that city. 











Directory of Exhibitors 


Allied Industries Exposition During N.C. A. Convention 
June 11-15, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 


AMERICAN LECITHIN CORP., Atlanta, Ga. 11 W. 
42nd Street, New Yok City, N. Y. Booth No. 412. 
Exhibiting: Technical data relative to the use of Lexin in 

chocolate and confectionery, considered from manufacturing 
and sales viewpoints; charts and practical displays of its 
action and optimum methods of application; samples of 
goods made with Lexin; exemplification of production con- 
trol methods based on Lexin; information concerning and 
display of Block Milk for making coating. 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTS COMPANY, 100 
East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. Booth No. 201. 
Exhibiting: Display of Corn Syrup, Corn Starches and 

refined Corn Sugar, all for use in the manufacture of con- 

fectionery. In attendance: D. K. David, a G. Preston, 

C. G. Linker, F. C. Frey, R. E. Daly, Jr.. J. T. Bishop, 

W. S. Viele, Wm. Ackerman, A. Doscher. 


AMSCO PACKAGING — INC., 122 Centre 
Street, New York City, N 
Exhibiting: Bag Crimping Machine; Pkg. Machines. 


AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY AND 
FRANKLIN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, 120 
Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. Booth No. 408. 
Exhibiting: Of outstanding interest in the exhibit of the 

American and Franklin Sugar Refining Companies, is a 

model five feet high of the Waldorf Astoria made entirely 

of Domino Sugar, designed and built by Albert W. Gerbig, 

Chef Decorateur. These companies will also exhibit their 

manufacturers’ grades, including the new Brilliant Variety 

of Standard, Medium and Medium Fine Granulated sugars 
for manufacturing confectioners. Shown also will be such 
special grades as Sanding and Coating Sugars, Syrups and 

Inverts, as well as the staple grades of Standard Granulated, 

Fine Granulated, Confectioners’ X XXX and Softs. 


ro INC., St. Louis, Missouri. Booth 
0. 407. 

Exhibiting: Corn Syrup. In attendance: Homer F. 
Ziegler, Charles Grupe, Oscar Wagner and Frank X. Ragan. 


ATLANTIC GELATINE CoO., INC., Hill-Street, Woburn, 
Mass. Booth No. 314. 
Exhibiting: Ground Gelatine for display in glass jars. In 
attendance: J. H. Cohen, H. W. Cochran, R. J. Barber, 
W. H. Jose, W. T. Turner, W. I. Gorfinkle. 


BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, INC., Saginaw, Mich- 

igan. Booth No. 303-A. 

Exhibiting: Baker Perkins Company, manufacturers of 
Hard Candy Equipment, Chocolate Coaters, Sugar Sanders. 
etc., will use their booth for the display of photographs and 
drawings. No machinery will be exhibited. In attend- 
ance: V. O. Hermann and H. E. Prescott. 


BETTER PACKAGES, INC., Shelton, Conn. Booth No. 
207. 


— ns INC., Brooklyn, New York. Booth 


ualeens BELTING COMPANY, 413 S. Hermitage 

Ave., Chicago, Ill. Booth No. 205-A. 

Exhibiting: Display will consist of a miniature enrober 
showing the feed belt, delivery belts and all other belts in 
operation. In attendance: Earl F. Mayer, Paul J. Buss, 
Arthur F. Schumacher. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, Prod- 
ucts Department, Ontario, California. Booths Nos. 308 
and 309. 

Exhibiting: Usual exhibit of Exchange Citrus Pectin and 
Jelly Candy. Some new features will be introduced at the 
Convention. In attendance: M. L. Chapman, E. L. Rhoads. 
C. K. Lyle, T. W. Johnson, C. Gallagher, A. J. Freeman, 
T. F. Baker. 


FRED S. CARVER, 345 Hudson St., New York City, N. Y. 
Booth No. 202 
Exhibiting : New 5 5 pot cocoa press which supersedes old 10 
pot model as stanr ‘ard. Also the Carver Laboratory Press. In 
attendance: Fred §S. (} cver, H. H. Fromm. 
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CLINTON COMPANY, Clinton, Iowa. Booth No. 107. 

Exhibiting: Miniature model of plant and samples of 
products. In attendance: R. E. Clizbe, A. P. Bryant, A. C. 
Junge. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, 

New York City, N. Y. Booth No. 302. 

Exhibiting: Derelose, a pure white sugar from corn, for 
candy; anhydrous cerelose, for chocolate and chocolate coat- 
ings; corn syrups and starches for confectioners’ uses; candy 
prepared with above corn products. 


DUPONT CELLOPHANE COMPANY, INC., 350 5th 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. Booths No. 209-210. 
Exhibiting: Comprehensive display of all types of pack- 

aged candies giving the latest trends in “visible merchandis- 

ing.” In attendance: M. C. Pollack, L. B. Steele, U. S. 

Eisiner. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH COMPANY, 38-44 West 21st Street, 
New York City, N. Y. Booth No. 413-A 
Exhibiting: Hand operated machines for making em- 
bossed show cards. In attendance: E. J. Stack, H. 1. 
Lawson, H. A. Banks. 


EVERETT MACHINE CORPORATION, 817 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. Booth No. 208-A. 
Exhibiting: One automatic sheeting machine for Ce-lo- 
phane and other paper materials. In attendance: M. E. 
Weschler, E. D. Davis. 


HARRY L. FRIEND, 52 India St., Boston, Mass. Booth 
No. 103. 
Exhibiting: “ 

ular during the last two years. 

Friend. 


GENERAL FOODS SALES CO., INC., New York City, 
New York. Bcoth No. 101-102. 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING CO., 

Booth No. 4C2. 

Exhibiting: Working model of Hersey Universal Starch 
Conditioner operated through a full-sized Hersey lag con- 
trol, demonstrating use of this device; moving cross-sections 
of Hersey dryers and coolers showing action of starch in 
these machines. 


IMPERIAL WOOD STICK CO., 411 Graybar Building, 
New York City, N. Y. Booth No. 307. 
In attendance: L. B. Hanafee, R. A. White. 


A. KLEIN & CO., 113-118 West 17th St., New York City, 
New York. Booth No. 405. 
Exhibiting: Fancy candy boxes. 


J. M. LEHMANN CO., 250 W. Broadway, New York City, 
N. Y. Booth No. 313. 
Exhibiting: Advertising material in lieu of machines. In 
attendance: E. E. Mueser, P. Hollstein. 


THOS. MILLS & BROS., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
410-A, 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION, 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Booth No. 410. 
Exhibiting: Display showing what the Association has 

accomplished in 1933-34. Educational Department will 

show publicity which has been released in connection with 
publicizing candv 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO., 2640 Main St., Spring- 

field, Mass. Booths Nos. 212 and 213. 

Exhibiting: Bausman No. 3 Decorator and Turntables. 
In attendance: George A. Bausman, A. L. Bausman, George 
E. Byford, H. C. Baum, B. E. C. Gillette, F. S. Moulton, 
C. B. Turner, D. C. Cottreal, O. L. Larson. 


3ostonian” model which has been most pop- 
In attendance: Harry L. 


Boston, Mass. 


Booth No. 
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NATIONAL SUGAR REFINING CO., 129 Front St., 
New York City, N. Y. Booth No. 403. 
Exhibiting: Various grades of granulated and powdered 
sugars, also invert sugar, liquid sugar and transformed 
sugars. 


THE NULOMOLINE CoO., 109-111 Wall St., New York 

City, New York. Booth No. 104. 

Exhibiting: Samples of Nulomoline (the standardized 
sweet sugar); Convertit (concentrated refined invertose); a 
presentation of new candy items, bars, bulk goods and 
penny pieces with formulas; new literature on specific 
candymaking problems. 


ng MACHINERY CO., Springfield, Mass. Booth 
o. 109. 

_ Exhibiting: Model GH Machine for wrapping candy bars 
in printed Cellophane. The Cellophane is supplied in rolls, 
and the registration is controlled by a photoelectric cell. 
Has speed of 75 bars per minute. 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., INC., 420 Lexington 

Ave., New York City, N. Y. Booth No. 409. 

Exhibiting: Confectionary starches. Douglas “C” Starch. 
Confectionery Crysta! White Corn Syrup. Gum drops made 
with Douglas “C” Starch. In attendance: D. P. O’Connor. 
Vice President, Henry T. Wager, M. M. Kennedy, James 
Kearney, Walter Brown, W. G. Ahern, G. C. Callerman, 
Donald Demmy. 


THE PILLIOD CABINET CO., Swanton, Ohio. Booth 

No. 401. 

Exhibiting: Merchandising packages for candy; cedar 
chests, cedar vanities, cigarette boxes, etched chromium and 
wooden boxes, serving trays, juvenile cedar chests and other 
fancy shaped boxes. 


REYNOLDS METALS CO., 19 Rector St.. New York 

City, N. Y. Booth No. 315. 

Exhibiting: Many advantages and applications of Metal 
Foil Packaging and the latest developments in foil wrappers, 
cartons, labels, etc. In attendance: F. H. Drexler, I. P. 
Macauley, J. E. Dulaney, M. S. Beall, H. J. Williams, Frank 
J. Herbert. 


ROCKWOOD & COMPANY, 88 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Booth No. 217-A. 
Secretarial Service to take letters, telegrams, etc. Tele- 
phone available. No display. Invitation to accept the 
various services of Rockwood & Company. In attendance: 


Miss A. Ketcham and Miss H. Haslett. 


ROSS & ROWE, INC., 80 Broad St., New York City, N. 

Y. Booth No. 105-106. 

Exhibiting: Display of Yelkin, the standardized lecithin; 
Yelkin flavors and Placto, the plastic milk. Demonstration 
of developments in quality control in chocolate and candy. 
Literature on candymaking. 


SAVAGE BROS. COMPANY, 2638-46 Gladys Avenue, 

Chicago, Ill. Booth No. 415. 

Exhibiting—Pictures in complete display of machinery 
for manufacturing confectioners. In attendance: J. 
Savage, R. E. Savage, M. A. Savage, R. W. Emerson, W. 
P. Halpin. 


F. J. SCHLEICHER PAPER BOX CO., 1811 Chouteau 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Booth No. 215. 

‘Exhibiting: Regular trade mark Candy Boxes, including 

special designed boxes for Valentine, St. Patrick’s, Mother’s 

Day, Hallowe’en, Christmas and all other candy holidays. 

In attendance: Allen K. Schleicher, Louis H. Schleicher, 

Frank H. Schleicher. 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Booth No. 203. 

Exhibiting: Confectioner’s Crystal Corn Syrup Unmixed, 
Confectioner’s Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch, Confectioner’s 
Special Moulding Starch. In attendance: H. P. Dunlap, 
G. A. Johnson, O. D. Sutter, Walter Cooley, John M. 
Search, L. R. Dickinson, W. C. Holzhauer. 


THE TOY KRAFT COMPANY, Wooster, Ohio. Booth 

No. 204. 

Exhibiting: Hand painted wooden toys to be used as con- 
tainers for candy; toys comprise little wagons with animals 
attached; pails, on wheels and without, having bead handles; 
pull toys to which candy can be tied. 
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UNION CONFECTIONERY MACHINERY CO., INC., 
318 Lafayette St.. New York City, N. Y. Booth No. 301. 
Exhibiting: Advertising material (signs, posters, etc.) in 

lieu of machines. In attendance: Messrs. Herman Green- 

berg, Joseph Greenberg, Charles Balin, Charles S. Saper- 
stein, Irving Debrovner. 


UNITED CHEMICAL & ORGANIC PRODUCTS CO., 
4200 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Booth No. 406. 
Exhibiting: U-Cop-Co Pure Food—Flake and Granulated 

Gelatine. In attendance: J. W. Burns, F. E. Robinson, H. E. 

Wangemann, A. Hamilton. 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY, 15 Park 
Row, New York City, N. Y. Booth No. 310. 


JOHN WERNER & SONS, 713 Lake Ave., Rochester, 

N. Y. Booth No. 211. 

T. C. WEYGANDT CO., 165 Duane St., New York City, 

N. Y. Booth No. 216. 

Exhibiting: Chocolate Moulds. In attendance: Ernst 
Faber, Oscar A. Haas, L. Bolster. 

THE WOLF COMPANY, 1616 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
WOOD & SELICK, INC., 36 Hudson Street, New York 

City, N. Y. Booth No. 414. 

Exhibiting: Dumas Newcraft electric-automatic-dise prin 
ciple Coating Machine; also general supplies for the con 
fectioner. In attendance: Michael M. Burris, A. S. Dutcher, 
Louis C. Hennin, D. A. Kay, H. C. Moses and Lloyd M 
Raine. 

WHITE STOKES CO., INC., 3615-23 Jasper Place, Chi- 

cago, Ill. Booth No. 214. 

Exhibiting: General line. In attendance: H. McKenna, 
J. W. Lawrence, C. A. Dillon, J. R. Daicy, W. A. Alexander, 
E. G. Buchanay, J. E. Lynch, E. S. Davisson. 


CONFECTIONERY PUBLICATIONS 


CONFECTIONER’S JOURNAL. Booth No. 306. 


CONFECTIONERY & ICE CREAM WORLD. Booth 
No. 208. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFECTIONER. 
415-A. 

THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER. Booth No. 404. 

THE CONFECTIONERS’ REVIEW PUBLISHING 
COMPANY. Booth No. 312. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Booth 
No. 404. 

NORTHWESTERN CONFECTIONER. 
304-A. 

SWEETS. Booth No. 205. 

WESTERN CONFECTIONER. Booth No. 411-A. 


Booth No. 


Booth No. 


C. S. Allen Named Chairman Zone 2 


C. S. ALLEN, Pres. of C. S. Allen Corp., Brooklyn, 
and head of the Association of Confectionery and 
Chocolate Manufacturers of New York State, was 
elected Chairman of Zone 2 of the N. C. A. Indus- 
trial Recovery Division at a New York meeting held 
in May. He succeeds Wm. F. Heide, head of Henry 
Heide, Inc., New York. 

Frank Kobak, head of Metro Chocolate Co., Brook- 
lyn, was elected Vice-Chairman of Zone 2. Mr. Kobak, 
who is Vice-President of the New York State organi- 
zation, succeeds A. M. Kelly, of Wallace & Co., Brook- 
lyn. Zone members began preparation of enforcement 
machinery for the Code. A Regional Code Authority 
Committtee of 7 manufacturers will be selected from 
the various sections within the zone. The committee 
will be selected by the following committee appointed 
for the purpose: A. M. Kelly, Chairman; Charles F. 
Haug, head of Mason’s, Brooklyn; H. L. Hoops, Haw- 
ley & Hoops, N. Y.; and W. W. Redd, Jr., Pres. 
Charms Co., Newark, N. J. 
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The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents 
Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail 
Other samples have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this im- 


in the candy industry. 


market. 


partial criticism of their candies, thus availing themselves of this valuable service 


to our subscribers. 


Any one of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank 


criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the practical “prescrip- 
tions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Marshmallows, Fudge and Caramels 


Code 6A 34 

Assorted Caramels—1°4 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: 
caramels on a printed boat. 
phane wrapper. 

Vanilla Caramels— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Chocolate Caramels— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c caramel 
package. 


Code 6B 34 


Good. Six 
Cello- 


Assorted Caramels—Sold in Bulk 


50c Ib. 


(Purchased at a confectionery store, 
Chicago, III.) 
Vanilla Caramels— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Fair. 
Flaver: Had an off taste. 
Chocolate Caramels— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Nougat Caramels— 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Remarks: Vanilla caramels need check- 
ing up, tasted rancid. Caramels are 
not up to standard. 


Code 6C 34 


Vanilla Marshmallows—8 oz.—10c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
open face box, Cellophane wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: A trifle tough. 
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Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: Marshmallows looked good 
and package is of good size, but 
marshmallows are a trifle tough. 


Code 6D 34 


Assorted Caramels—39c 1b.—Sold 

in Bulk 

(Purchased in a drug Boston 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Caramels: Good; Cello- 
phane wrappers. 

Plain Vanilla, Vanilla Marshmallow, 
Vanilla Nut— 

« Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Plain Chocolate, Chocolate Marshmal- 
low, Chocolate Nut— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: These caramels are some of 
the best examined by the Clinic this 
year and are cheaply priced at 39c 
the pound. 


Code 6E 34 


Chocolate Brazil Fudge—1',2 0z.— 

5e 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellophane 
wrapper, red and gold seal. 

Color: Trifle light for chocolate. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating fudge 
bar. Suggest a little more chocolate 
or cocoa be used as the color is a 
trifle too light. 


Code 6F 34 


Chocolate Coated Fudge Bar—1 oz. 
—5c 
(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 


store, 


THE 


MANUFACTURING 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per, red printed band. 

Coating: Bittersweet. 

Center: Vanilla nut fudge. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating fudge 
bar but is small looking 


Code 6G 34 

Maple Butternut Fudge—1*, 0z.— 

10c 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: 
small looking. Printed 
bag used 

Color: Good, but top looked dry. 

Texture: Dry and hard. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This bar needs checking up; 
it is not made right. Does not eat 
like fudge and the top of the piece 
looked bad. High priced at 10c. 


Code 6H 34 
Assorted Caramels—2 0z.—5c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Eight 
caramels on a printed board. Cello- 
phane wrapper. 

Vanilla Caramel— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow Caramel— 
Color: Too light. 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c package of 
caramels. 


3oston, 


Good, but 
Cellophane 


CONFECTIONER 








Code 61 34 


Chovolate Coated Crackers— 
1144 oz.—5c 

(Purchased in a fruit store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Printed 
glassine wrapper. 

Coating: Light. 

Center: Is made up with two graham 
crackers with peanut butter in center. 

Remarks: This is a different bar and 
good eating. 


Code 6J 34 


Coated Marshmallow Bar— 
2 oz.—5e 

(Purchased in a fruit store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellophane 
wrapper, printed red seal. 

Coating: Dark; fair. 

Center of Marshmallow and Coconut— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good size bar and 
would be good eating if the chocolate 
coating was good. 


Code 6K 34 


Chocolate Coated Caramel Bar— 
21% 0z.—5e 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed Cel- 
lophane wrapper. 

Coating: Fair. Very cheap tasting. 

Center: Nut caramel, grained and tasted 
like scrap. 

Remarks: This is a very cheap eating 
caramel bar, not up to standard. 


Code 6L 34 


Chocolate Coated Fudge Bar— 
2 oz.— 5c 
(Purchased in a retail candy 
Boston, Mass.) 


store, 


Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per, outside wrapper of printed Cel- 
lophane. 

Coating: Bittersweet; good. 

Center of Chocolate Fudge— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best 5c 
fudge bars examined by the Clinic 
this year. Neatly put up. 


Code 6M 34 


Assorted Caramels—1*4 0z.—5c 

(Purchased in a _ department 
Chicago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: 
caramels on wax board. 
wrapper. 

Vanilla Caramels— 
Colors: Good. 
Texture: Tough. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: Caramels had a good taste 
but were too tough. Suggest a trifle 
more fat be used, also that caramels 
be cooked lower. 


Code 6N 34 


Assorted Caramels—',, I1b.—10c, 
2 for 15c 

(Purchased in a Woolworth store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open 
face tray, band through center. Cel 
lophane wrapper. Each 
wrapped. 

Vanilla Caramel— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: A trifle tough. 
Flavor: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel— 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Too tough. 
Flavor: Good. 

Strawberry Caramel— 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Tough. 

Flavor: Fair. Needs more flavor. 


store, 


Good. Six 
Cellophane 


piece 





Remarks: These caramels are entirely 
too tough and strawberry needs con 
siderably more flavor 


Code 60 34 


Light Coated Caramels— 
134 0z.—5e 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Twelve 
coated caramels on printed board 
Cellophane wrapper. 

Coating: Cheap tasting 

Center of Vanilla Caramel— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good 
Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: These caramels are not up to 

standard. 


Code 6P 34 
Chocolate Brazil Fudge—20c Ib. 
Sold in Bulk 
(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Fudge: Good 
Brazils on top, none in center 

Color of Fudge: Good 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good 

Brazil Slices: Good 

Remarks: This is a good eating fudge 
for the price 


Code 6Q 34 
Nut Mala Bar—2'4 0z.—3c 

(Purchased in a cut rate store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper Marshmallow bar dipped 
with peanut chocolate coating 

Coating: Fair 

Center of Marshmallow— 

Color: Good 

Texture: Tough. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Peanuts: Soft and poor eating 


Sliced 
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CLINIC SCHEDULE FOR 1934 
Manufacturers Invited to Submit Samples 


N ANNOUNCING its schedule of the various types of candies to be 

analyzed and discussed by the Clinic each month during 1934, the 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER invites candy manufacturers de- 
siring an impartial appraisal of their samples to send two of each item 
to its publication offices, 1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, by the 10th 
of the month preceding the month each type is to be discussed. The 
retail price range should be mentioned. This service will be extended 
to subscribers without charge. Identifications are confidential. 

Clinic schedule for 1934 is as follows: JANUARY—Holiday Pack- 
ages; FEBRUARY—Hard Candies, 10c—15c—25c Packages Different 
Kinds of Candies; MARCH—Assorted 1-pound Boxes of Chocolate up 
to $1.00; APRIL—Easter Packages, Moulded Goods, Chocolate Bars; 
MAY—$1.25—$1.50—$2.00 Chocolates; JUNE—Marshmallows, Fudge, 
Caramels; JULY—Gums, Jellies, Undipped Bars; AUGUST—Summer 
Candies and Packages; SEPTEMBER—AIl Bar Goods, 5c numbers, Ic 
pieces; OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies; NOVEMBER— 
Home Mades, Cordial Cherries, Panned Goods; DECEMBER—Best 
Packages and Items of Each Type Considered During Year; Special 





Packages, New Packages. 








Remarks: This price and poor quality 
of candy certainly do not do the 
candy business any good. 


Code 6R 34 


Chocolate Covered Fudge— 
1% oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a department store, New 
York City) j 


Appearance of Bar: Neat but small - 


looking. 
per. 
Coating: Dark: good. 
Center of Vanilla Peanut Fudge— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 
Peanuts: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good eating fudge 
bar but a trifle small looking. 


Printed Cellophane wrap- 


Code 6S 34 
Vanilla Pecan Fudge—1 Ib.—20c 


(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, New 
York City) 

Sold in bulk. 

Appearance of Pieces: Good. A few 
pecans on top, none inside of piece. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Pecans: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good fudge for the 
price of 20c the pound. 
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Code 6T 34 


Milk Chocolate Caramel Slices 
(Two)—214 oz.—5c 


(Purchased at a drink stand, New 
York City) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed 


» brown glassine wrapper. 

Coating: Milk; good. 

Center of Peanut Caramel Slices— 
Color: Color of caramel good. 
Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 
Peanuts: Good. 

Remarks: Th's is a good eating kar, 
good quality and size. One of the 
best caramel bars examined by the 
Clinic this year. 


Code 6U 34 
Chocolate Paste Bar—1'!, 0z.—5c 


(Purchased in New York City) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. A trifle small 
looking. 

Coating: Dark chocolate; good. 
Center Is a Chocolate Paste Filled with 
Small Pieces of Toasted Coconut— 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a different kind of 
center and good eating. Coating and 
center were of good quality. 


Code 6V 34 


Marshmallow Bars—2 pieces— 
2 0z.—3c 


(Purchased in a cut rate store, New 
York City) 





Appearance of Bars: Good. 


Printed 

glassine with Cellophane 
window. 

Coating: Dark; fair. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: A bar of this size selling re- 
tail for 3c is one of the reasons the 
candy business needs a code. The 
manufacturer can not make a living 
profit on a bar at this price and 
neither can the merchant that sells it. 


wrapper 


Code 6W 34 
Marshmallows—8 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, New 
York City) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Open-face folding box. Printed in 
red and blue. Cellophane wrapper. 

Color of Marshmallows: Good. 

Texture: Cood 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best 10c half- 
pound package of marshmallows 
examined by the Clinic this year. A 
good, tender eating marshmallow. 


Code 6X 34 
Toffees—'4 1lb.—9c 


(Purchased in a department store, New 
York City) 

Sold in bulk. This is an English type 
of rum and butter toffee. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Too strong. 

Remarks: This is a good eating toffee 
but the flavor is too strong. 


Code 6Y 34 


Chocolate Fudge Bar—No Weight, 
About 214 0z.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Cellophane 
wrapper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating choco- 
late fudge bar. Suggest that the 
name and address be printed on the 
wrapper; considerable trouble can be 
expected when the name and address 
are not printed on the package. 


Code 6Z 34 


Caramel Slice—No Weight, Atout 
21% 0z.—5e 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. Cellophane 
wrapper. Piece is made up as a cara- 
mel whirl. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 
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For summer! Jellies with Fruits or Nuts! 





Slab or cut jellies containing 
fruits and nut meats are this 
month’s Summer Suggestion 
from the Exchange’s Experi- 
mental Candy Factory. 

Note particularly the nut 
pieces. They are made from 
pectin jelly, maple flavored, with 
black walnuts. The fruit pieces 
are unusually refreshing because 
of their high tartness. You can 
make Exchange Citrus Pectin 
confectioners’ jelly batches of 
any desired degree of acidity 
without affecting its perform- 
ance or the keeping qualities of 
the finished candies. 
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Exchange Citrus Pectin Pieces con- 
geal firmly in a few hours alter they 
have been cast into starch moulds or 
onto the slab. Then the candies may 
be removed from the starch or cut into 
desired shapes and sanded the same 
day. You get a day’s run of candies 





out in a day. And you need no drying 
room or extra equipment. 
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Send for free samples, formulas of 
these Pectin Pieces-of-the-Month 





CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Products Dept., Sec. 206, Ontario, Calif. 


Send immediately samples and formulas of tre candies shown above. 
on the list to receive all the new developments of the Exchange's Experimental Candy 


Factory. 
Name 
Firm .. 


Street 


DeLuxe in appearance and 
quality, these pieces and many 
others like them can be made 
cheaply and at maximum produc- 
tion. Exchange Citrus Pectin 
Jellies congeal by the clock, not 
by the calendar, and give you 
these... 


Six Quality Advantages 

1. Greater clarity, more 
sparkle 

2. Truer taste 

3. Greater naturalness 

4. More refreshing 
flavor 

5. Added tenderness 

6. Lasting freshness 


FREE—Samples and 
Formulas 


Send coupon immediately for 
samples and formulas of these 
fruit and nut Pieces-of-the- 
Month. Your name will also be 
placed on the list to receive all 
future developments of the Ex- 
change Experimental Candy 
Factory. 


Also put me 


me 
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Remarks: This is a good eating cara- 
mel piece. Suggest that the name and 
address be printed on the wrapper. 


Code 6AA 34 


Vanilla Caramels—6 oz.—10c 


(Purchased in a Woolworth store, Chi- 
cago, Il.) 

Sold in bulk. 

Caramels were wrapped. 

Color: Too dark. 

Texture: Fair. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: Suggest caramels be cooked 
a trifle lower as they were too hard. 
Also were too dark in color for 
vanilla. 


Code 6BB 34 
Vanilla Marshmallows—1 1b.—20c 


(Purchased at a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced goods. Folding box, printed 
in colors, table scene. Wax board 
inside and wax liner. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Color of Marshmallows: Good. 

Texture: Tough. 

Flavor: Hardly any could be tasted. 

Remarks: Marshmallows were tough 
and hard; suggest enough flavor be 
used so that it can be tasted. 


Code 6CC 34 
Assorted Caramels—2 o0z.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: 
caramels on a printed board. 
phane wrapper. 

Vanilla Caramel— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow Caramel— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Chocolate Caramel— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good 5c caramel 
package. 


Code 6DD 34 


Caramel and Nougat—About 1 oz. 
—le 


Good. Five 
Cello- 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 


Appearance of Piece: Good. Printed 
wax wrapper. Piece is made up of 
vanilla caramel top and_ bottom, 


nougat center. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating Ic 
piece. 
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Eric Lehman Chats on 
Marshmallows, Fudge and 


Caramels 


W§ find very few marshmal- 
lows on display today in either 
packages or bulk. Unfortunately, 
a few years ago, this piece was 
“killed” in the same manner in 
which a number of other good eat- 
ing pieces were “killed”—by cheap 
prices and poor quality. 

Marshmallows were made by 
nearly every small and large manu- 
facturer and were sold at prices on 
which nobody made a profit. The 
quality became so bad that it seems 
as though nobody wants marshmal- 
lows now. We examined a few 
packages in the Clinic this month, 
and only one was of good quality. 

Marshmallows are good eating 
candy if made right, but few are to 
be found. The profit, however, is 
small on this type of confection 
when sold for 10c per half-pound in 
a package. 

In the fudge line, there are all 
kinds of fudges on the market and 
at all prices. A few good choco- 
late coated fudge bars are to be 
found, and, again, some that are 
only fondant flavored with cocoa. 

A good fudge bar can be made to 
sell at 5c and a fair profit can be 
made, if the bar is not too large. 


The large cheap bars are slowly 
“going out.” The public is looking 
for quality candy today—even the 
five-cent candy buyers. 

Fudge is one of the candy mak- 
er’s favorite pieces for working off 
scrap. Apparently some manufac- 
turers make their fudge bars from 
nothing but scrap, by the way they 
taste. 

As to caramels, we are glad to 
find that there has been a decided 
improvement in the quality of cara- 
mels. The cheap 19c and 20c per 
pound caramels are not to be seen, 
as they were a year ago. In fact, 
we find some very fine eating cara- 
mels; some wrapped in transparent 
cellulose, retailing at 39c the pound. 
Also the quality in most of the 5c 
caramel “boats” has been improved 
But we also find some that are not 
fit to eat. The same can be said 
about some of the chocolate covered 
caramel bars. 

With milk powders, pastes, etc., 
as inexpensive as they are, a good 
5¢ caramel bar can be made that will 
show a good profit. We suggest that 
manufacturers guard against spoil- 
ing a good bar with a cheap, rank 
chocolate coating, which is frequent- 
ly done. 


McDonell Publishes Review of Jobbing Operations 
Cost Survey 


BASED upon the wealth of il- 
luminating facts revealed by the 
Study of Operating Costs of Whole- 
sale Confectioners recently made by 
the Department of Commerce under 
sponsorship of the N. C. A., Mal- 
colm A. McDonell has published a 
60-page Review to serve as a sup- 
plement to the Government Report. 

Mr. McDonell is Chairman of the 
Costs and Distribution Analysis Sur- 
vey Committee of the N. C. A., and 
Secretary Treasurer of the Puritan 
Chocolate Co., Cincinnati. 

The Review points out among 
other things that a minimum of 20 
per cent gross profit is necessary 
for the jobber and that manufac- 
turers should make at least 4 to 5 


THE 


per cent on their investment. 

Analyses of profitable and un- 
profitable sales classifications are 
accompanied by numerous tables 
and illustrative charts. 

Announcement has just been 
made of the availability of the Re- 
view to interested wholesalers. 
manufacturers and salesmen. Only 
500 copies were printed. A charge 
of one dollar for the Review and 
copy of the Department of Com- 
merce Report is being made solely 
to cover publication cost. If re- 
ceipts from sales exceed the cost. 
the amount will be divided propor- 
tionately among the wholesale asso- 
ciations which contributed to the 
survey fund. 
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ANUFACTURERS 


who seek new wholesale accounts; 








who believe in “pepping up” their present accounts; 


who are willing “to be shown” that properly placed advertising can pay: 





who would advertise if they could be sure of reaching their actual 








and potential markets at a reasonable cost! 


0 SUCH MANUFACTURERS 
E OFFER SPACE in our 


brd Annual 
BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ORE than 8,000 selected wholesale, chain store, and 

















large retail candy buyers will receive the Third 
Annual Edition of the CANDY BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 
—the RED BOOK of the candy trade. Coming out again 
in September, it is primed to repeat its amazing success 
of last year among the leading candy buyers of the 
nation. Thousands have acclaimed its value! 


The DIRECTORY will contain listings of all types of 
products purchased by wholesale buyers of confections, 
grouped under general classifications, listing names of 
manufacturers who sell at wholesale nationally or sec- 
tionally beyond a single state. 


Your company’s name, together with its distributing 

points and territories served, will appear under the head- 
ing of each class of merchandise you make—along with 
names of other manufacturers producing the same goods. 
Listings will be made without charge. 
BUT our listings of your company’s name 
cannot complete your story UNLESS you 
do the job with your own Advertising 
Message. Plan now to use some space 
and tell 8,000 Directory Users about your 
complete line! 


CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


URING CONFECTIONER - - - 1140 MERCHANDISE MART,CHICAGO 
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Monthly Digest of 
CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Antiseptic and Sterilizing Power of Oil of 
Cinnamon, Etc. 


A. Morel, A. Rochaix and P. 
Compt. rend. Soc. biol. 114, 


Genton. 


645-7. 





OF possible interest to confectioners contemplating 
the use of this flavoring material in cough drops, ete. 


Spectrographic Investigations of Gum 
Acacia 
T 
Bi . 


oh 

RE PORT of a spectrographic investigation of vari- 

ous qualities and types of gum arabic for heavy metal 
impurities, 


. Judd Lewis pare: J. Wombwell, 
cet J. Pharm. Pharmacol., V ol. 


6, pp. 475-82.. 





Dextrose As An Industrial Commodity 


John M. Krno, Food Industries, 
March, 1934, 107-109. 





A GENERAL informative article accompanied by 
an interesting chart which shows the principal uses to 
which the various sugars and syrups produced from 
corn are being put by the various industries. 


Food Adulteration Today 


C. H. Manley J. Roy, Sanit. Inst 
Vol. 54, pp. 214-16 (1933). 


SULFITES to the extent of 600 parts per million 
in “boiled sweets” were among the violations reported 
by this British investigator. So that’s how they get 
their barley sticks so light in color. 
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Chocolate Evaluation 
oe 
Stroud Jordan, Pub. by Apflicd 
Sugar Laboratories, 225 VT pp. illus. 





THIRD in the author's series on confectionery prob- 
lems, this book is a compilation of general data on 
chocolate manufacture from the selecting of raw beans 
to formula reconstruction based on analytical data. A 
bibliography of books, articles and patents is included. 


Electrolytic Oxidation of Aldoses 


Edward L. 
Haas Co.) U.S. 


Helwig (to Rohm & 
1,937 273. 





A METHOD of obtaining pure gluconic acid on 
first crystallization from the sugar dextrose by elec- 
trolytic oxidation is described. Gluconic acid and its 
anhydride, gluconic acid lactone, are coming into use 
as acidulents in the confectionery and related industries. 


sain Action of Pyridine on Sugars 


ant = P. A. Levene and Douglas W. 
8 Hill. J. Biol. Chem. 102, 563-71. 





et 


THE findings of Danilov that dextrose may be con- 
verted into levulose were confirmed except that the 
yield of levulose (fruit sugar) was only 11.7% and 
not 30%. The investigators found it possible to con- 
vert other aldose sugars in part, into the corresponding 
ketose sugars, and vice versa. It is believed that the 
yields obtained represent definite equilibria. By treat- 
ing fruit sugar for a four hour period, 44% of it was 
converted into dextrose. 
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CORN SYRUP 
< | CORN STARCHES 
<<! CORN SUGAR tennep 














MAIN PLANT STARCH FACTORY 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


CUTTING CORNERS 


To Greater Efficiency 
and Worthwhile Savings 


Here is a National de- 
velopment that has 
proven a wonderful 
asset in several candy 
factories—solving the 
problem of adequate 
cooling facilities in a 
short space. Perhaps it 
is the answer to your 
problem. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Turn-Table 


Investigate this new device which 
enables you to change the flow of 
a production line—efficiently yet 
inexpensively. Two types 90° and 
180° turns. Write for details. 



























National Equipment Co. 
SPRINGFIELD ‘ MASS. 
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JUNE lith TO 15th 





109-111 WALL STREET 





WELCOME 


TO New YORK 
THE HOME TOWN OF 


Western Office : 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





NULOMOLINE 





We welcome the N. C. A. Convention to New York and the opportunity it gives 
us to greet you and our many other friends in the industry in our home town. 
You are cordially invited to visit our technical and practical laboratories and 
"4 our complete miniature candy factory. Come and see how many of the produc- 
tion problems of the confectioners are worked out by our staff of chemists and 
practical candy makers — you will find it intensely interesting and instructive. 
Also, visit our exhibit at booth number 104 in the exhibition hall. 


JOIN US AT THE NULO CLUB 


After the day’s sessions—cast off dull worries and cares— 
relax in an environment of refreshment and good fellowship. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 








N.R.A. Decides on Premiums 


N.R.A. on May 25 announced determination of 
policy for regulation of the use of premiums which 
will be appre to all codes. 

“In view of the extent of the industry, the wide- 
spread use of premiums and the fact that premiums at 
times lend a desirable flexibility to rigid prices, it ap- 
pears that there should not be a general prohibition 
against their use. On the other hand, certain uses of 
premiums may lead to increased cost of selling, decep- 
tion of buyers, and other abuses which justify a careful 
regulation of their employment. 

“The following policies should govern premium 
clauses in codes: 

“1. There should be no general provisions prohibiting 
the use of premiums. 

“2. Certain uses of premiums would constitute methods 
of evading trade practice provisions; for example, provi- 
sions again selling below cost and open price provisions. 
The proper way to prevent such evasion of any trade prac- 
tice provision is care ful drafting of the provision in ques- 
tion. For example, in a provision prohibiting selling below 
cost, it should be provided that all premiums should be 
included in the computation of cost. Similarly, in an open 
price provision, it should be required that all terms and 
conditions of sale, including premiums, must be filed. 

“3. Although there should be no general prohibition 
against the use of premiums, the use of premiums in the 
following ways may be prohibited: 

a. In ways which involve commercial bribery in any 
form. 

b. In ways which involve lottery in any form. The 
term “lottery” should be construed to include, but 
without limitation, any plan or arrangement whereby 
the premiums offered differ substantially in value 
from customer to customer of the same class, except 
as a result of differences in quantities purchased. 

c. In ways which involve misrepresentation, or fraud, 
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or deception in any form, including, but _without lim- 
itation, the use of the word ‘free,’ ‘gift,’ gratuity,’ or 
language of similar import in connection with the 
giving of premiums for the purpose or with the effect 
of misleading or deceiving customers. 

d. The giving of premiums to any customers when such 
premiums are not offered to all customers of the same 
class in the trade area.” 


W. F..Meyer Elected President of Flavor- 
ing Extract Manufacturers’ Association 
at Silver Jubilee Convention in New 


York, May 21-23 


AT the recent record breaking convention of the 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York W. F. Meyer, 
head of the Warner-Jenkinson Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was elected President. 

Discussion of the industry’s proposed Code and ob- 
servance of the Association’s 25th birthday were the 
outstanding features of the three day program. 

Other officers named were the following: Ist Vice- 
President—G. W. Armor, of McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; 2nd Vice-Pres.—C. C. Nowland, of George 
H. Nowland Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 3rd Vice-Pres.— 
W. J. Sunn, of Baker Extract Co., Springfield, Mass. ; 
Treas.—F. L. Beggs, of Styron-Beggs, Newark, Ohio; 
Sec’y—John S. Hall, of Chicago, reelected. 

Executive Committee members are: J. A. Handy, of 
Larkin Co., Buffalo.; Dr. D. H. Smith, of Virginia 
Dare Extract Co., Brooklyn; George H. Burnett, of 
Joseph Burnett Co., Boston and F. S. Rogers, of Mc- 
Gonagle & Rogers, Middletown, N. Y. 
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€ 
Here’s the 


HOME-MADE FLAVOR 


your customers want ! 


S 


Because housewives have been using Bur- 
nett’s Pure Extracts in their kitchens since 
1847, they want candy today flavored with 
Burnett’s Vanilla. Only with Burnett’s can 
you capture the home-made flavor that guar- 
antees you plenty of good customers and re- 
peat sales. Made with the attention to extra 
details that assures uniform, matured va- 
nilla goodness, Burnett’s Pure Vanillas are 


made in three strengths — 


FORT 
MONOGRAM * DREADNAUGHT 


Our Service Department is maintained to help 
you with any flavoring problems. Write us today 


‘and ask for price list and specifications. 


« 
JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 


o 
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Smooth as Silk. . 


@ We stress the smoothness of Hooton’s 
Chocolate Coatings because smoothness is 
one of the quality factors that influence re- 
peat sales of covered pieces. So confident 
are we that you have never used smoother 
coatings than Hooton’s, we urge you to 
sample them at once. Not only will you 
find them superlatively smooth, but they 
also provide the lustrous finish and the rich 
color and flavor that bespeaks the finest 


coatings, either milks or vanillas. 





oe a ee 


HOOTON 
CHOCOLATE CO. 


Factory and Main Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES LOCATED AT 
CHICAGO, DETROIT, TOLEDO, CLEVELAND 


wt 00 Oun Past 
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Stop- 
Look - Listen 


Stop at Booth No. 402 at the Exposition. 
Look at working model of Hersey Starch Con- 
ditioning Equipment on exhibition there. Lis- 
ten to what the visitors are saying about the 
Hersey Universal Conditioner. 


Take this advertisement with you and check 
the following seven points. You'll see why the 
Hersey Universal Conditioner can operate 
year after year without shutdowns—why users 
are so enthusiastic. 


Remember the Booth — Number 402 — but 
don't expect to find all these features com- 
bined elsewhere. Several are exclusive with 
Hersey: 


CONTROLLED TEMPERATURES -—*", °° 


from 80° to 175°. 

CONTROLLED SPEED —2rvino:Pee¢ aciustec 
d to changes in mogul 

speed. 

CONTROLLED OPERATION — Stns on 


matic with Hersey Lag Control. . 


CONTROLLED MOISTURE — eis. and heat 


balanced for 
correct drying. 


NO DUST — closed system of air filtration. 
NO DIRT — 4" starch cleaned every time it is 


used through 50 mesh monel wire 
cloth. 


NO TROUBLE —ersev machines operate for 


years with no shutdown from 


mechanical fault. 


HERSEY 


Automatic 


STARCH 
CONDITIONER 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
South Boston, Mass. 
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Here’s How a Chain Buyer Buys 

(Continued from page 31) 
the consumer prefers a stronger flavor than the 
expert candy maker, whose taste sense has been 
developed perhaps to a professional degree. A 
weak flavored piece is not necessarily the result 
of using a cheap flavor. I appreciate the fact 
that a weak flavor is not always because of a 
less expensive flavor used, as we know that 
sometimes the manufacturer is using a high 
priced flavor but little of it. On the other hand 
we know that many pieces submitted to us are 
made with cheap flavors, and the merchandise 
is rated accordingly. 

The size of the manufacturers from whom 
we buy does not necessarily enter into the pic- 
ture, except that reliability is important. We 
want to be sure that he is able to make prompt 
shipment of orders. 

In order for a firm to be placed on our list 
his samples must be passed by the buying office 
and he must qualify in accordance with the 
various requirements mentioned above. 


Chain Buying Seasons 

Our biggest buying seasons are in July and 
November. In July we make up the listings 
on the Fall and Christmas candies. In Novem- 
ber we buy for Easter and the Spring line. In 
February we select our summer candies. Of 
course we are interested in adding good lines 
throughout the year. Manufacturers who have 
been dealing with chain stores for a long time 
know of these buying seasons, but firms which 
have been used to selling department stores not 
far in advance of the season do not realize that 
we must buy farther ahead than these stores. 


Tips to Sales Representatives 

When I made the remark that I thought I 
could make a success as a candy salesman, per- 
haps I was thinking of things that apparently 
would be of little consequence. 

The average sales representative seldom real- 
izes that he is only one of many who submit 
samples to us. Very often the salesman does 
not have his samples and information complete 
so that we can decide upon them quickly. If 
certain numbers are decided upon we should 
have full information at hand upon them. We 
should have a brief deseription of the item— 
not technical—but sufficient so that the store 
Managers can visualize the item when reading 
our lists. The packing also should be described, 
net weight of the candy and the weight of the 
container. These are simple requirements but 
many firms fail to provide this complete infor- 
mation and often we have to write for it. 

Here is a matter in this connection that may 
seem small, but it would be a great convenience 
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Operating Cost Extremely Low 


HERE AT LAST 
ELECTRIC-AUTOMATIC-DISC PRINCIPLE 
CHOCOLATE COATING MACHINE 


Sectional Belts Independently Operated 


No Special Wiring or Piping Necessary 1. Thoroughly Perfected 
Operated from One Light Socket witht H. P. Motor 3. Sturdy Construction 








MACHINE HAS THE 
FOLLOWING FEATURES: 


4. Fully Automatic 
5. Quickly Installed 


First PRIZE for Coating Machine’ 


covering all honors in uniformity, sim- 
plicity, sturdy construction, of a neat 
design, producing good quality and 
uniformly dipped chocolates. 


With these new, cooling, double bot- 
toming attachment, and chocolate melt- 
ing kettle, devices, this machine aston- 


The patented Disc PRINCIPLE is so sim- 
ple and the many improvements so pro- 
nounced, that here you have a machine 
practically fool proof. No jacketed 
pipes, no pumps to clog and get out or 
order. The Discs do the work abso- 
lutely. Will coat anything that can be 
coated by hand. 8 inch to 24 inch 


No Plumbing Necessary 
Easy to Operate 
Thermostat Controlled 
Surprisingly Adaptable 


. Occupies Limited Space 


Low Power Cost 

Labor Saving 

Small or Large production 
Smaller Runs Possible 
Quick Changes 


ishes the most skeptical. belts. 16. Easily Cleaned 


17. Varieties of Coatings 


PRICE: $695 -F. O. B. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. S a. 


Will coat top and bottom in one 


Terms to responsible buyers operation, or will coat either 
( po y ) top or bottom alone as desired 
Don’t fail to see our displays at both the Associated Retail Confectioners’ Exhibit, 20. Controls thickness of coating 

June 7-9 (Booths 26-27) and the National Confectioners’ Association’s Exhibit, 21. Cooling table any desired length 


June 11-16 (Booth 414) at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 22. Special designed cooling equip- 


ment available 


NEWCRAFT COATING MACHINE CoO. |». 8: 'tin’iest ‘in making ready 


24. Coating used at no higher tem- 
DISTRIBUTORS OFFICE FACTORY perature than for hand dipping 
Wood & Selick, Inc. 31 Elm Street 837 State Street Awarvep GOLD MEDAL 
Hudson, Thomas and Duane Streets Springfield. Mass sy Nationat Exposition or 
New York, N. Y. pringneld, sass. 
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REDUCE WRAPPING CosTs 257 
with an EVERETT AUTOMATIC CELLOPHANE SHEETER 


ANY candy manufacturers have already adopted this Mode! “C” Automatic Cello- 
phane Sheeter and are reducing their paper costs up to 25% by purchasing in rolls 
for sheeting to size. 


The EVERETT SHEETER is extremely simp!e and economical to run—requires no 
operator. It will accurately cut and stack roll stock in any desired size. 


Let us tell you more about this moderately-priced, money-saving device. 


Do not fail to visit our booth at tle Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
during the convention week of June 11th. 


EVERETT MACHINE CORPORATION 


817 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MODEL “C” TYPE 
Will handle rolls from 1” up to 26” in 


in length. Has a speed of from 4,200 up to 
5,000 sheets per hour. Production can be 
materially increased if necessary. 











for the candy buyer, who has thousands of sam- tion on the bottom of the box. For instance, 





ples submitted to him, if manufacturers would 
‘put the labels on the outside bottom of the box 
instead of on the cover. The reason for this is 
that when we lay out large numbers of boxes 
of samples for consideration the covers fre- 
quently are misplaced and identification of each 
item thereby becomes difficult. 

If I were a candy salesman I believe I would 
omit a great deal of the ordinary salesmanship 
that is used. In selling to chain stores I would 
have all my information compact and easily 
available. 

I would submit my samples with full descrip- 
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supposing I were submitting coconut bon bons, 
I would include the following information: 
name of manufacturer, name of the piece, de- 
scription of the flavors—white (vanilla) choc- 
olate, pink (strawberry), the method of pack- 
ing (layer-packed in 5 pound boxes, six 5s to 
a case), and shipping case weight. 

I would also provide the buyer with a list on 
paper giving the same information about each 
piece. 

In submitting my package and listing, I would 
tell the candy buyer that I realize that he knew 
as much about candy as I did, or more. If it 
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were a new piece I would ask him to try one of 
these samples for me and I would eall his at- 
tention in very few words to what I thought 
was its outstanding selling merits. I would 
flatter him by impressing him that I was leav- 
ing it to his decision. 


Follow Up Important 


Regardless of whether the buyer kept the 
sample which I was personally submitting, I 
would follow up by sending a sample by mail, 
together with a letter giving full information 
about the piece. 

So far as the staple items are concerned, I 
would merely tell the buyer that he would find 
upon careful examination of the samples that 
my quality at my price was equal or better than 
that of many on the market. I would leave a lot 
to his judgment because he would make his own 
decision anyhow. I would also follow up with 
further samples and a letter of description. 

After the buyer had decided favorably on 
some of my numbers and we had made a few 
shipments to his stores, I would make it a point 
to write the buyer, sending him a list of the 
shipments made to various stores, and tell him 
that we were very anxious to know if these 
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shipments had been satisfactory. It always 
impresses me when this is done, and there are 
very few concerns which do that. 

It is customary on initial shipments to stores 
to have some of them returned to the buyer for 
inspection, and a letter such as the above would 
indicate to the buyer that the factory was as 
interested as the buyer in knowing that the 
shipments were satisfactory. 

Obviously, with our time at a premium pro- 
longed conversation with sales representatives 
is unnecessary, but we are always glad to hear 
about how a good merchandising job has been 
put over. 

I will say that for the most part the repre- 
sentatives of confectionery manufacturers call- 
ing upon the chain store buyers—since they 
usually are the sales managers or heads of the 
firms—are a fine group and are interested in 
seeing that we get what we want. 





FORTY-EIGHT candy manufacturers have received 
cease and desist orders issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission, prohibiting lotteries, gaming, devices or 
gift enterprises in the sale and distribution of con- 
fectionery. 
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MALIUM 


THE SAFE AND EFFECTIVE 


FUMIGANT 


for Insect Control in Confectioners. Materials 


This new fumigant for confectioners’ materials can be handled with absolute safety. It has no objectionable or per- 
sistent odor. It leaves no residual taste or smell in fumigated foodstuffs. Malium gas is non-inflammable, and is 
thus doubly safe in respect to the hazards of human life and fire. 

Malium is convenient to use. Received by a confectioner as a liquefied gas in a steel cylinder, it is applied merely 
by opening the valve and allowing the gas to flow out under its own pressure. Quickly it permeates every nook of 
the closed room or chamber. No heat is required for evaporation; no mixing with other chemicals. Nothing more 
than Malium is needed for effective fumigation. 

Confectioners’ materials of all sorts subject to insect infestation may be easily and quickly treated with Malium gas, 
which destroys the insects and their eggs. Malium will penetrate such dense materials as sacked flour. Dried 
fruits, spices, nut meats and other bakers’ and confectioners’ materials may be treated advantageously with Malium 


The Michigan Alkali Company's MALIUM 
is the Ideal Fumigant 














: The Michigan Alkali Company, 10 E. 40th St., New York City 
: Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation copy of booklet on Malium, the ideal fumigant 
: Maida’ =), ~ |, carta aniiaatens ibeienteneaeans 
= re en Sin ep a el per re ae ee : 
Use this coupon to ae Oe ARES 
ee eer eT te. .......sstesrarineninsmmanunedionne Seat 
. 




















Fresh (uncooked) HONEY NECTARS 


and 


Pure Cold-Condensed FRUIT JUICES 
in anew patent-protected LOAF FORM witcsic for cubing and dicing. 


All natural bouquets and therapeutically active ele- 
ments conserved in this revolutionary method of 
heatless processing. No sugar or fillers employed. 
May be used coated or uncoated in homemades, 
chocolates or special honey assortments. Manufac- 
turing rights available to responsible parties or orders 


filled from stock. 


WAYNE FARM FOODS (Sole Licensees) 
303 West 42nd Street New York City 
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COMPLETE 
LINE 


BRILLIANT - UNIFORM - STABLE 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 











Adventures in Coconut Candies 
(Continued, from page 30) 


gas oven with low flame and brown the tops, 
then with another pan reverse and toast the 
bottoms. This is a nice confection but they 
must be sold in a reasonable length of time 
beeause of a tendency to dry out from the heat 
applied to them. 


Coconut in Hard Candies 


A variety of hard candies, such as the com- 
monly known peanut blossoms or puffs—which 
are gloss goods in the winter time—can be made 
into fine summer pieces by sanding them in 
toasted coconut. 

Coconut chips can be made in a variety of 
pastel colors simply by taking a batch of high 
cooked hard candy and adding just about a 
pound of fine macaroon coconut to a 30 pound 
batch and work into batch on the slab. Pull 
batch in the ordinary way and spin out as chips. 
It will give a rough appearance and make a 
nice eating piece. The same batch ¢an be run 
through the chip rollers clear and you would 
be surprised what a pretty piece it will make. 

Coconut candies are outstandingly suitable for fea- 
turing during the summer months, and a number of 
these items are very good for year-around merchan- 
dising. It is a curious and regrettable fact, however, 
that the candy industry drops coconut candies in colder 
weather. Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, 
alike, push these appetizing confections during the sum- 
mer months and virtually cease action with them as 
soon as the weather turns cool. Curiously enough, it 
is at this time of the year that the wholesale grocers 
take them up and obtain their best results with coco- 
nut candies. Some of our best merchandisers are in- 
sisent that the candy industry is making a big mistake 
by following this erroneous practice. 

Symbolic of the demand for good coconut 
vandies, there are being operated successfully 
factories specializing entirely on coconut pieces, 
as well as the general line houses and retail 
manufacturers, who make quantities of this dis- 
tinctive type of old-time confection. Coconut 
goods are in a class by themselves and the 
product offers opportunities for profitable 
adventures into innumerable types of appetiz- 
ing pieces worthy of our attention. 


Copeland Pure Food Bill Gets Setback 


Congress probably will do nothing about the new 
pure food and drugs bill before its adjournment. The 
bill made a poor showing in a test vote when it was 
brought up by Senator Copeland last month. Opposi- 
tion in spite of its many revisions was apparent dur- 
ing its brief discussion. It is not included on the 
administration program for the remainder of the 
session. 
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"The peblic’s faith 
in merchandise is fostered 
only by quality. That is why 
many of the leading manu- 
facturing confectioners use 4 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BRAND 


CORN SYRUP 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. « ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 





There’s nothing to add. CONFECTO-JEL is ready to use when you 
get it. A pure powdered apple pectin product that makes it possible to 
take Jellies from starch in six hours! Gives your confections longer 
shelf life. Tender, sparkling, brilliant Jellies cost but little more 
than starch gum drops. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES and get ready to share in quality 
Jelly Profits. 


SPEAS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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5O years is a 


LONG TIME! 


. . .we have been 
making fine flavors 
for you since 1884 


PON ian oS 


a: 






JACKSON MICHIGAN..U.S.A 

















SUMMER TIME 
SUCKER TIME 


Are you prepared? 
Order IMPERIAL 
Sucker Sticks 
NOW 


IMPERIAL WOOD STICK CO. 
411 Graybar Building 
New York City 
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PATENTS 


of Interest to Confectionery 
Industry 


1,958,380. Machine for Making Lollipops. Ernst Bétt- 
ger, Dresden-Dolzchen, and Max Schertz, Dresden, 
Germany, assignors to The V. O. Hermann Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y. Application July 30, 1932, 
Serial No. 627,064 8 Claims. (Cl. 107—8). 
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1. In a machine for making lolipops, the combina- 
tion with a rotatable cylinder having dies for shaping 
the candy and means for supporting the sticks radially 
on a line with said dies at one side thereof, of means 
for assembling the candy and sticks comprising an ele- 
ment disposed tangentially with respect to the rotatable 
cylinder to engage the outer ends of the sticks for 
pushing them into the candy. 

1,960,456. Machine for Making Frozen Confections. 
John F. Robb, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Applica- 
tion July 13, 1932, Serial No. 622,352 19 Claims. 
(Cl. 107—8). 


























6. In a machine for making frozen confestions, in 
combination, a pair of conveyers moving in syncho- 
nism, frozen confection carrying means on one of said 
conveyers, a freezing means associated with the first 
conveyer, stick feeding means associated with first con- 
veyer to insert sticks in the frozen confections frozen 
thereby during the freezing action, releasing devices 
for releasing the confections from the first conveyer, 
confection gripping and carrying devices to engage the 
sticks of the confections and carried by the second con- 
veyer, and means for releasing the confections from 
the second conveyer as set forth, 
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RETAILERS PREFER 


CELLO-RIBBON TIED 
PACKAGES! 


ANDY boxes tied with 

sparkling, lustrous Cello Rib- 
bon always win preferred posi- 
tion on the retailer's counter. 
Cello Ribbon cannot fray or 
tarnish; it is always fresh and 
crisp! Made in hundreds of pat- 
terns, widths and color combi- 
nations. 







Candy box tied with the 
new DuTone Waffle 
Pattern CELLO RIBBON 


MADE OF 


ees ter ort 





CELLOPHANE 
TRADE-MARK 


t1cEenseod UNO 


ea 
US PATENT Wa (404148 








IS MADE BY 


FREYDBERG BROS., INC. | 


11-19 WEST 19TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


PLANNED 
ECONOMY... 


-»- WATCHWORD OF THE NEW DEAL! 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 



























Using CERELOSE in your candies 
is one form of planned economy 
which you can put into practice 
in your own plant immediately. 
Many of your present items may 
be made more acceptable to your 
trade, and they will be able to 


enjoy them inlarger volume, if you ; 


will permit us to show you how 
they may be easily and inexpen- 
sively adjusted with CERELOSE. No 
charge is made for formula 
service and technical guidance. 
Write to 


SALES SERVICE DIVISION 


= CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK ® 
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With the Associated Industries 


TAG Steam Traps Now in Three Sizes 

THE C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has recently brought out a new and improved Thermo- 
static Steam Trap for industrial use. These traps 
are now offered in %, 4 and 1-inch sizes with greater 





capacity and far greater steam economy. By virtue 
of unique principles applied to design and construc- 
tion, they are said to do the work ‘of larger and more 
costly traps. , 

The company has just issued a.bulletin illustrating 
and describing the many features of these new traps. 





Burrell Develops New Conveyor Belting 


A NEW treated conveyor belting which is said to 
handle candy and food products of all kinds with a 
lifetime practically double that of untreated belts has 
been developed in the laboratory of the Burrell Belting 
Co., Chicago. The treatment in this special belting is 
tasteless and odorless, prevents shrinkage, stretch and 
rapid deterioration from greases and oils. 





Du Pont Again Reduces Price of 
“Cellophane” 


THE Du Pont Cellophane Co. has announced a 
further reduction in its price of Cellophane transparent 
wrapping. Officials, in commenting on the announce- 
ment, stated it was made possible through the wide 
adoption of Cellophane during the past year on a num- 
ber of new products. Increased manufacturing effici- 
ency more than offset the higher labor rates and raw 
material costs in effect at the present time. 
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Centers of Raw Honey 


AN unusual development for the confectionery in- 
dustry is the new line of sheet and loaf honeys now 
being offered by Wayne Farm Foods. The new prod- 
ucts are said to be the outcome of a method of cold- 
processing recently perfected by the research orfianiza- 
tion headed by A. A. Lund. 

Loaf honey centers are prepared from the natural 
raw nectars with the aid of a special jellying agent 
prepared from pure citrus pectin. The entire process 
is carried out in the cold. 

Sheets or loaves of the jelled nectars may be had 
in natural floral varieties such as Clover and Sage- 
Buckwheat ; also in combination with a variety of cold- 
condensed fruit juices, fruit essences and spice oils. 
The assortment presently available for bar and dipping 
work includes Honey-and-Orange Juice, Wild Cherry- 
and-Honey, Garden Mint-Honey and Honey-and- 
Ginger. 


Exchange Announces Price Reduction 


THE California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products 
Department, through their distributors, Dodge & Olcott 
Company and Fritsche Brothers, Inc., has just an- 
nounced a reduction in the price of Exchange Brand 
Cold Pressed Lemon Oil. 

The California Fruit Growers Exchange operates 
the largest Lemon Oil plant in the world. Exchange 
Brand Lemon Oil is produced and guaranteed by the 
13,500 cooperative members of the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange which markets about eighty per 
cent of all of the citrus fruit grown in the state of 
California. Other products produced in these grower- 
owned plants are Orange and Lemon Juices, Citric Acid 
and Citrus Pectin. 


Everett Offers Sheeting Machine 


MANUFACTURERS using Cellophane and other 
types of wrapping materials are becoming aware of 
the saving made possible through purchasing their Cel- 
lophane in roll form and automatically sheeting this 
material on equipment for the purpose, according to 
the Everett Machine Corp., which is now offering such 
a machine to both large and small confectionery manu- 
facturers. 





Lexin Man Greets Visitors 


AGAIN this year, visitors to the booth of the Amert- 
can Lecithin Corporation at the N. C. A. convention 
will be greeted by the genial and well known Lexin 
Man who has been identified with the concern for 
many years. 
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And The Ladies Aren’t The Only Ones 


who today are restricting their rich foods. 


Mey hin atu 
Men, too, have become conscious of the impor- 


igure tance of proper balance in their diet to keep 


them fit 
Com Leading Confectioners recognize the situation, 
and many are already carefully providing a proper 
balance in their assorted chocolates by including 
a good proportion of cordial fruits of lower calorie 
count than the other types of chocolate. 


For over a quarter of a century BLANKE-BAER 
have pioneered in the development of Dipping 
Fruits. Now we have available an appealing 
assortment including Strawberries, Cherries, 
Peaches, Apricots, Raisins, etc., which should add 
both distinction and balance to your assorted box. 





Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserving Co. 
3224 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, Missouri 




















WHY BE 
SATISFIED 


with interrupted production schedules, 
juggled formulas, needless spoilage 
and inferior goods due to unfavorable 
weather conditions? 


An "ECONOMY" Air Condition- 


ing Unit will maintain ideal weather in 


MOTOR - DRIVEN 
CRIMPING 
MACHINES 


Increased production, 
and better bag closures 
can be obtained with 
the use of these labor- 
saving crimpers. 






The rotors are electrically heated 
(rheostat controlled), and turn con- 
tinuously. It is, therefore, easily pos- 
sible to get thirty to forty perfectly 
closed bags per minute. 

















ek : 
your chocolate, hard candy, pan, we have Seq Opening, end Welgh- 
marshmallow, packing and storage oe Bg Fe EE 
H li cellulose bags with your 
rooms at all times. senate tm on 
An "ECONOMY" engineer, fa- vurtgkond Me™ 38-5 Thy 
I: ° ° * interesting equipmen ible to get a high rate of duc- 
miliar with candy making require- harguassd exit Sen tel abetted tes eioaion 
i h ed by the speed of th 
ments, is ready to study your needs wae 1 Coesre ee ee a 
and make proper recommendations. Qirent,: Mae Wom ee ee utes ee 
j . City, while attending — — pA y Boag 
Write or wire today. the N. C. A. Con- bulky ones. A built-in conveyor can 
vention = had to convey = ase roam 
+ ¥ a the crimping opera on so that gir 
ECONOMY EQUIPMENT co. must only insert bags into machine. 
| SESS Wentworth Ave, = CEtaS® AMSCO PACKAGING MACHINERY 
| Engineers and manufacturers of air INC. 





conditioning equipment for the con- 
| fectionery and biscuit industries. 




















i" 122 Centre Street Now York City 


. 
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ON OPENING THE BOX— 


that first impression is all-important. 


A PAD OF BEAUTY GREETS 
THE EYE! 


So white, 
soft and 
dainty! 


s The emblem of 
fineness, purity 
and choice 


The Candy Mat Supreme. 


quality! 


Beautify Your Package With Flossine. 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM, INC. 
282-288 Portland St., Cambridge, Mass. 





| eration. 


| our 
| that it is mechanically per- 
| fect. 


| Candy 








“SPECIALISTS 


IN THE PACKAGING FIELD.” 











STM 


BETTER THAN 


MAPLE 


(Concentrate) 


“BTM’’ is an extra fine, 
moderately priced con- 
centrate which imparts a 
mellow, delicious flavor 
superior to the finest 
maple sugar. 


It contains no alcohol, 
complies with all food 
laws and is pure and 
wholesome. 


it is by far the most eco- 
nomical Maple flavor for 
confectionery. For exam- 
ple, 4 to 6 ounces of 
“BTM’’ Concentrate will 
flavor 100 Ibs. of fondant. 


Write to us for testing 
samples and be convinced. 


TORRY’S 


FLAVORS 
tn, 


. and try these 
excellent flavors: 
STRAWBERRY 
RASPBERRY 

VANILLA 
COFFEE 


EVERSAFE LABORATORIES 


85 Mercer Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
7 






































IDEAL 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


Ideal Wrapping Machines were 
designed to meet the needs of 
those large and small manufac- 
turers whose requirements de- 
mand rapid handling 
along with dependable 
and uninterrupted op- 
The service 
record of every IDEAL 
sold proves the abso- 





| lute reliability of this equip- 


Each machine carries 
unqualified guarantee 


ment. 


Two models are available. 
The Senior Model which 
wraps 160 pieces per minute 
and the Special Model with 
a capacity of 240 pieces 
per minute. 
manufacturers will 
find these machines excel- 
lently adapted to their most 
exacting requirements. 
Write for complete specifi- 
cations and prices. 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
U. Ss. a 


Two New Dry Malt Products 


TWO new dry malt products have come to hand 
which should be of interest to confectioners and others 
using malt sugars. The first sample is marked 
L A Malt and contains 85.6% of maltose with 1.27% 
water; the second is marked Dry Diaco and contains 
32.1% of maltose and 6.76% of water. The latter 
contains also 71.2% of dextrin and is a drier product 
to the feel than the purer maltose. Both products have 
a very delicate flavor, and it seems to us that they 
should have application in the confectionery business 
for preparing confections where the popular malt 
flavor is required. Further, either of these products 
should be capable of being used in making chocolate 
malted milk without having to go through the laborious 
process of drying necessary when liquid malt extract 
is used. If a diastatic value is required in products 
made with these dry malt sugars, high diastatic malt 
flour can be added. We are particularly impressed with 
the delicacy of the malt flavor and believe that the 
incorporation of these products into candies, etc., 
should prove both novel and popular. 

We shall be pleased to put any confectioner or other 
manufacturer interested in the uses of such malt prod- 
ucts in touch with the makers of L A Malt and 
Dry Diaco. 




















ON June 1 the Stroud jordan Laboratories opened 
their doors at 75 Varick St., New York, for consulting, 
research, analytical and general advisory service. 
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